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Three Great Works of Reference 


PUBLISHED BY THE MAcMILLAN COMPANY 


Dictionary of Architecture and Building 


Vol. I. A—E. 
Ready next week. 
Price of set, cloth, $20. 
in half moroceo, $30. 
To be completed in 
three volumes. 


“ Essentially American—wholly alive 


By RUSSELL STURGIS, Past President of the Architectural 
League of New York, author of “European Architecture,” etc. 


Over eighty of the widest international reputation as writers on architecture, art and 
archeology contribute to this first volume of the great work, which will at once stand 
as one of the most important of modern works of reference, indispensable to any 





working architect, which offers the last word on every important related topic—for 
example, selected at random, Acoustics, the Arch, its varieties, nature, and use, the 
Architect, his training, his position the nature of his duties and functions, Byzantine 
Arehitecture, 


Etrusean Architecture, etc., etc., with such cross references as materially increase its 


Color in Architecture, Design, Electrical Appliances, Estimating, 


convenience, and with a superb series of illustrations. 


of inestimable value.’’~-Chicago Tribune 


AUTHORITATIVE in 
origin, ILLUSTRATED 
most copiously ; COM- 
PLETE and in every 
way a PRACTICAL aid. 


Cyclopedia of American Horticulture 


Volume lll. Willbe ready 
early in February. 


Cloth, Royal 8vo. 
Volumes I. and IL 
Each $5.00 net. 


By Prof. L. H. BAILEY, Assisted by WILHELM MILLER and Many Expert Cul- 
tivators and Botanists. To be complete in Four Vols. Superbly illustrated. 


“The information given is precisely what the horticulturist and general reader is desirous 
of knowing. The publishers are to be congratulated upon the production of 
such an eminently practical work.’’—-Scientific American. 

“In range, treatment, and editing, the Cyclopedia appears to be emphatically useful; 
+ »« + @ work worthy of ranking by the side of the Century Dictionary.’’ The Na- 
tion. 

‘*It will probably never be superseded. Recognizing itsimportance, the publishers have 
given it faultlessform. The typography leaves nothing to be desired, the paper is 
calculated to stand wear and tear, and the book is at once handsomely and substan 
tially bound.”—New York Daily Tribune. 


“ Whether for learner or expert, there is no dictionary that offers such an immense array of information 


A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF THE LITERARY, POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS 


Encyclopedia Biblica 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE CT! 
TIVATION OF HORTICULTUR 
AL CROPS, AND ORIGINAL 
DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL THE 
Species of Freitas, Vecke 
TABLES, FLOWERS, and Or 
NAMENTAL PLANTS IN THE 
MARKET IN THE 
STATES AND CANADA 


UNITED 


a unique work.’ 
—The Churchman. 


HISTORY, OF 


THE ARCHAOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, AND THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE 


Edited by The Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, LL.D., Canon of Rochester, and J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, LL.D., Formerly Assist 
Editor of the “Encyclopedia Rritannica,’’ and assisted by many contributors in Great Britain, Europe and America 


Volume II, E—K. 
Early in February. 
Volume I., A—D. 
Super-royal octavo. 
In Cloth, $5.00 net. 
Full Leather, $7.50 net. 


Each ts sold only on Subscription for the Complete Work. 


“And this initial volume is convincing testimony that they will dothe work well and tho- 
roughly. Of the fifty-three contributors to it there are few who are not widely known 
in the world of Biblical scholarship, and there is not one whois not an authority on 
the special topic which he discusses.” The New York Tribune 

“ Laymen as well as professional scholars will find it of valuable interest and use."’ 

Chicago Evening Post. 





Comprehensive, yet 
concise, the latest views 
of leading scholars. 
With illustrations,maps, 
etc., etc. 


Address 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ON e 
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Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The dat’ when the subscription expires is on the 
address label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, wnless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or Pustal Order, payable to “Publisher of the Na- 
tion.” 

When a change of address is desi-ed, both the old 
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Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING, 
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Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, or 
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London agent for advertisements, George M. S 
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Educational. 


DeLAWARE, Wilmington, _— Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB 
Boarding and Day School for thie Students are 
prepared for college. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY} 
.s School for Girls—88th year will begin September 
27,1 1900. Mrs. H. P. Lergsvre, Principa 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, ‘Seseoiees ‘Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 


T. TIMOTH V'’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens Sept a, 1900. ayy for College. Heads 
“ Behiool, Miss M. C. Carrer, Miss S. 2. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
SaMUEL C, BENNETT. 


On1I0, Cincinnati, 2643 Bellevue Ave., Mt. Auburn. 
TSS LUPTON'S SCHOOL PRE- 

pares for ootiege.. Its pupils have taken degrees 
during recent years at Vassar College and at the Cin- 
cinnatiand Chicago Universities. A few boarding pupils 
are received and may enter now for the February term. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Phi'adelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 

MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GYS AND MISS BELL. Boarpina anp Day SCHOOL 
For Greys. For circulars, address Miss C. 8. JonEs. 


ZSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opened Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


TSS REYNOLDS’ School, 66 W. sth 
St., New York.—Special students admitted to reg- 
ular classes. A few young girls received into the family. 


Royal Victoria College, 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 














A residential College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. For conditions of entrance, scholar- 
ships, courses, degrees, terms of residence, and other 
Goilege, Mi address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 

College, Montreal. 


Rogers Hall School 


For girls of all ages. Endowed. 
_™. E. P SULA, A., Prin,, Lowell, Mass. 








Teachers, etc. 


Wanted 
FOR WORK IN PHILADELPHIA. 


A college-bred man, who is a student “! pate 
particularly American History, and is 


competent to lecture upon that aD, = pr inf 
audiences. The position to be filled is an 

able one, with opportunities for oat. Sey 
about that of a college teacher. Address 0. 


Box 2100, Station A, Phil ~ Pa., cuca 
qualifications, experience, and a 





POLYTECHNIC GRADUATE 

(B 8c) of VF hen 3 experience in Normal school 
work desires a position (Normal school in an Eastern 
State preferred) to teach by laboratory methods chem- 
istry, mineralogy, geology, and manual training (in- 
cluding mechanical Grawing). Also understands library 
work. Lt a references. Address “BACHELOR 
OF Scrmxos,” P. O. Box 245, Worcester, Mass. 


ARVARD COLLEGE.—Preparation 
by experienced tutor. M. LEN. Kina,A.B. (Har- 
vard), 1156 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. Telephone. 








HWARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





School Agencies. 


"THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Evererr O, Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. 
156 Fifth Ave , New York. 414 Cent. Bid. , Minneapolis. 
538 C oper Bidg. apenrer. 4 Evans ray Oskaloosa. 
203 Mich, Blvd., Chicago. 525 Stime’n Bk, Le Angeles 
420 Parrot Bullding, San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 

81 Chapel 8t.. Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. Frencon, Proprietor. 


. mcrae —— ne 


ACHE RME RHORN Teachers’ Agency, 
Recommends best schools, tutors, governesses, 
Hvuyssoon & RocKWELL, Mgrs., 8K. 14th 8t., N. ¥. 











Travel. 


For ~ Woe BERMU DA 


FROST UNKNOWN. MALARIA IMPOSSIBLE. 


48 Hours from New York, by Elegant 
Steamships, Weekly. 


5 days’ service during January, February, March, 1901 


For Woo te West Indies 


Including Bermuda, Poto Rico and Cuba 
MADIANA, 3,080 Tons, Feb. 9, 1901, 


and other steamers, 


Duration of Cruise about 32 on, 20 days in the 
Tropics. For Pamphlets and full information, send to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for 
QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY, L’T’D, 
39 Broadway, New York. 


THOMAS 000m, & SON. 261 Broadway, N 
A. AHERN, Secretary, ARS , Canada. 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP ? Send 
for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 


1st cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
steamer. § sega steamers * Winifredian” (new), 
10,500 tons, ** Cestrian,”’ 9,000 tons, Jan 80: 
“Bohemian” oe 9.500 tons, Feb. 18; * Devonian” 
(new), 11,000 tons, Feb. 20. 
F.0. HOUGHTON & CO.. Gen’! Agents, 
11g State Street, Boston. 








* 


Resorts. 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 
Friiulein Schadewell, proprietress of Pension 
Kretzschmer, has removed to 4 Lindenau-Platz. New 


house, conveniently situated, with southern exposure. 
Equipped with modern appointments; lift. 


LIMITED NUMBER MAY OB- 
TAIN board in refined home; large shady 
grounds; terms $10 to $15 
Miss C. C. WaLKgR, Summerville, South Carolina. 








Financial. 


We buy and sell bills of exchange and 
— Cable Transfers of Money on Eu- 
rope, Australia, and South Africa; also 
make collections and issue Commercial 
and Travellers’ Credits available in all 
parts of the world. 
International Cheques Certificates of Deposit, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STESET, NEW YORK. 


Self-Study, 


ANCUACES ;} 1 School Use, Etc. 


Cortina’s Method (complete). 


French, Spanish, etc.. in 20 Lessons, $1.50 
Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 
French Sample. 8 lessons, 30c. 


10 Records, any 2 ete 
PHONOGRAPH 5 !° gic 


Cire ulars, 5 on applicat 
Cat. of other text and ‘imported ven Books. 


R. D. Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 W. 34th St., N.Y. 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 
by L.C. Boname, 258 S.16th St. Philadelphia, Pa 


A carefully graded series for peers schools’ 
combining thorough study v the language with prac- 
tice in conversation. Part J. (60 cts.) and Part IJ. 
cts.) for primary and AB ood ad Pg contain 
subject matter adapted to the minds young pupils. 
Part IIT. ($1.00, frreguiar verbs, idioms, syntax, and 
exercises) meets "requirements for adiniesion = college. 
Part IV. Hand-book of Pronunciation ts.), is a 
concise and comprehensive treatise “4 “Gdvanced 
grades, high schools and colleges. 


LETTERS 
CREDIT. 























A Novel of the American Colony in : Paris. 


A New Race Diplomatist. 


By JENNIE BULLARD WATERRURY. With five 
Yuustrations by Edouard Cucuel. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR SALE. 


At a discount. a complete copy, in perfect condition, 
of the ee an dngutre of ” up to date, also the unex- 
fred subscription, Inquire of 
- " . Lock Box 72, Albion, N. Y. 


Music Lovers’ Books. 
Get our Catalog ¢. L.C PAGE &CO 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Nation. 








F. Hopkinson Smit 


said to a reporter after a recent lecture, ‘“ Why, that 
man Booker Washington is the only one of the lot who 
understands 


WHAT THE NEGRO PEOPLE 
REALLY NEED.” 


If you will read Mr. Washington's book you will see 
that Mr. Smith is right. The book is called 


The Future of 
The American Negro 


At all Bookstores. Price, $1.50. 





If you are interested in the wonderful educational 
work which Mr. Washington is accomplishing among 
the Negroes, you will want to read 

Its Story 


Tuskegee and Its Work 


By MAX BENNETT THRASHER 


of which Mr. Washington says: *‘ All who are interested 
in the proper solution of the problem in the South 
should feel deeply grateful to Mr. Thrasher for the task 
he has performed so well.”’ 


Cloth decorative, 50 illustrations, $1.00. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Boston. 








‘¢A Sane Book on Trusts.’’ 
—Chicago Eve. Post. 


THE TRUSTS 


By Hon. WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER. 
1amo, 348 pages, Cloth, $1.25; Paper, so cts. 





‘¢The book is of very great value. Its facts 
are carefully collected and arranged, and its 
arguments clear, pointed and convincing. it 
is without doubt the best analysis of the entire 
situation that has been made.” 

—Chicago Inter Ocean, 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


PUBLISHERS, 
s and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 





POETRY WORTH WHILE 
is Ernest McGaffey’s Poems of the Town. 16mo, flex. 
ea. 25. 
RICHARD G. BADGER & CO. (Inc)., Boston. 


AVE YOU EXAMINED OUR 
line of Juvenile Pbblications? Send for Cata- 
logue. DANA ESTES & CO., Boston. 





twenty years. 





ENGLAND. 


services to the Greek nation, with dedication in Greek 
fork, spoon, etc., in leather case, with initial B and coronet. 


A small travelling case of 


} 


ae 
—— 
en 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W. C., England, are instructed by the owner to sel! by 
private treaty a well-known collection of Byron Relics and Byroniana. The 
collection includes most of the items of great interest and importance that 
have been procurable at Sales by Auction and privately during the last 
It comprises personal relics, jewellery, miniatures, « 
ments, and autograph and other letters, including: 


10CU- 


The silver sword, in highly decorated scabbard, presented to Lord Byron in recognition of his 


knife 


A pair of smal! pistols, marked 
B and coronet.—A gold seal with musical box, engraved with arms of Lord Byron 


A gok! 


bracelet containing miniature of Lord Byron, also a lock of his hair, together with other 


locks of Sophia Maria Byron, Francis Leigh, and Sir Peter Parker, Bart. 
holder on stand, engraved ‘‘To my dear son, George Gordon Byron, 17¥5.”’ 


An ivory spill 
A large trave! 


ling flask, silver mounted, engraved arms. initial and coronet of Lord Byron, carried by him 
at the time of his death, when it passed into the possession of his cousin, Captain Hay. It 


was formerly the property of Lord Byron's sister, Mrs. Leigh. 
initial B and coronet, constantly used by Lord Byron 
case, of Lord Byron’s mother. 
the age of seven. 
daughter of Lord Byron, with hair at back. 
dated 1829, in pencil and water colours. 


Portrait of 


A miniature, unmounted, | 
A carved horn snuffbox, with miniature of Lord Byron at 
Lord Byron’s marriage certificate.—A miniature of Allegra, supposed 


A silver travelling inkstand, 
ivather 


“Ada.” by Millard, sizned and 
The marriage settlement by Lord Byron, executed 


by him, dated 30th December, 1814.—.A letter from Mrs, Byron to John Hanson, dated Octo 
ber 30th, 1803, complaining that she caunot get Lord Byron to go back to Harrow, that he is 


in love with Miss Chayorth. 


A letter from Augusta Byron (Lord Byron’s sister)to Mr. Han- 


son, dated November 18th, 1804, as to what had best be done for the benetit of Lord Byron, 


and deploring the inflkence of Mrs. Byron. 
dated September 28th, 1869, having reference tothe Leigh and Byron seandal 


advertisement. 


A rough list of the contents of the collection may be seen, and full 
particulars as to viewing and price may be obtained of Messrs. SOTHEBY, 
WILKINSON & HODGE. 





The Most Charming Love Story of the Year 


The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box 


By Henry HarR.anp, author of ‘“ Comedies and 


we want it to be perfect. 
joy and to praise.” 


stories of modern fiction. 


SEVENTIETH THOUSAND. 


a. 


Errors,”’ ‘* Grey Roses,” etc. 
Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The North American—“This charming love story.” 


New York Tribune—“So captivating, so good, that 
t 1s a book to en- 


Woolen 


Boston Herald—“ One of the most refreshing love 








JOHN LANE, 251 5th Ave., New York 














AN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


New Colorings in Silk and 





advertising medium. 


American or foreign. 


tional advantages. 


of the school advertisers avail themselves, 


School Trustees, Principals, Teachers 


And others interested, are invited to consider the advantages offered by the Nation as an 
There are probably few weekly periodicals whose columns offer so 
favorable an opportunity for reaching an audience interested in educational matters. In 
its special field of political and literary criticism the Nation is unlike any other periodical. 
Going, as it does, to all the principal libraries, reading-rooms, and 
clubs, and into thousands of the best homes, addressed to the intelligence of the country, 
the Nation finds its readers able and anxious to secure for their children the best educa- 


The School List in the Nation has been a representative one for many years. It includes 
cards of most of the prominent educational institutions everywhere, during the season of 
school advertising, and a considerable number are inserted in the paper throughout the year. 

The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, of which most 


The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues. 


W ool and all Wool tissues. 


NEW YORK. 








Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or directly to 
THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, New York. For 















A letter from Lady Holland to Mr. Hayward, 
A letter from 
Pandra to Dimitri with reference to the sword presented to Lord Byron, mentione: 
—And many other items of value and importance, but too numerous to mention in an 


above 


Constable AC. 


Barége, Grenadine, Crépe, 
Mousseline, Taffetas, V eilings. 


= 


Droaderay c KR, 19Ub bt. 


Ask Grocers. 
write 
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a 
Dress Fabrics. 
Novelties in thin Dress Fabrics 
for House ani Evening Wear. 


These trade-mark crisscroms lines on every package. 
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AMERICA: PICTURESQUE AND DESCRIPTIVE 
By Joel Cook, Author of «England: Pic- 
turesque and Descriptive,’ etc. Illustrated 
with Seventy-five Photogravures from Origi- 
nal Negatives. 


3 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, with cloth jack- 
ets and in a cloth box, list price...............00 eeee $7.50 





*‘America: Picturesque and Descriptive’’ ye in an interesting 
form such a knowledge as the busy reader would be pleased to have in 
one comprehensive view of the history. geography, picturesque attrac- 
tions, productions, peculiarities, and salient features of this great coun- 
try, not only as a work of reference and a work of art, but as a book of 
readable interest as well. Especial care has been taken with the photo- 
gravures that illustrate it, and it is a sumptuous work of art as well as an 
entertaining and valuable work in the letter-press. 


PALESTINE: THE HOLY LAND 


By John Fulton, D. D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, gilt top, with 30 full-page photograv- 
ures and maps, list price.....ccoccseossevecs Se ey: $3.00 


In our regular PHOTOGRAVURE SERIES. uniform with Cook's 
‘America,’ “England,” ete. It will filia want that has long existed for 
a readable and compact as well as comprehensive volume upon the Holy 
Land. Dr. Fulton's reputation as a Biblical scholar insures the value of 
the book, and his terse and attractive writing makes a very readable 


| IN THE PALE 


Stories and Legends of the Russian Jews. By HENRY 
ILIOWIZI. Illustrated. 


THE WEIRD ORIENT 
By Henry Iliowizi, Author of ‘‘In the Pale.’’ Illustrated 
with a photogravure and half-tones. 
12mo, decorative cloth, list price......... bese eterent $1.50 


These are Eastern tales, gathered by the author during a lengthy 
residence in the Orient, and contain some new and striking legends that 
have never before found their way into print. Among them is a curious 
and very ancient version of the legend of the Wandering Jew, that will 
be entirely new to the reader, although some slight allusions to it are to 
be found in the Koran. 


‘“ The tales have all that fascination that Eastern literature has upon 
the Western mind, and those readers who have forgotten their realistic 
surroundings in the ‘Arabian Nights’ will be glad to meet with this book.” 
Literary World (London). 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD says: “ Readers are not likely to re- 
quireany guarantee of their authenticity, which is unmistakable, they 
— such knowledge of early Jewish and Moslem traditions and super- 
stitions.” 


“An exceedingly brilliant book.’—N. O. Picayune. ‘Interesting, 

tical and fascinating.”-—Boston Globe. ‘* The book is well illustrated. 

he legends are in themselves of unusual interest, and are set_in beauti- 
ful language.”’—Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 


FAITHS OF FAMOUS MEN 


By John Kenyon Kilbourn, D.D. 
Large crown, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, list price....... $2. 


This important work mane in their own words, the religious 
views of the most distinguished scientists, statesmen, philosophers, 
rulers, authors, generals, business men, liberal thinkers, leaders of re- 
ligious denominations, ete., ete. These have been taken from published 
works, from letters, and in some few instances—as with ex-President 
Cleveland, who rsonally wrote what he wished included; or the Rev. 
Dr. Storrs, who, before his death, selected what he wished to represent 











12mo, cloth, list price............ $1.25. 





him—the selections have been made by the writers themselves. 














HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 











LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S LIST. 

























THE ATHENIAN DRAMA 


A SERIES OF VERSE TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
GREEK DRAMATIC POETS, WITH COMMENTARIES 
ANDEXPLANATORY ESSA YS, FOR ENGLISH READERS 


Edited by GEORGE C. W. WARR, M.A. 


1. THE ORESTBIA OF AESCHYLUS. Translated and explained by 
Grorcge C, W. Warr, M.A., Ex-Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, 
London. 

Illustrated by 13 plates, in photogravure and half-tone, from an- 


tique sculpture and painting. 276 pages, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


*,* Other volumes are in preparation. A descriptive circular of the 
Series, with a specimen page, will be mailed to any address upon request. 


“In our opinion Professor Warr's version {* unique in this, that it will give to 
the reader who knows no Greek at least some sense of what A’schylus is like. ... As 
to the accuracy of the translation, Professor Warr’s reputation stands too high to 
need vouchers, But in passages he ia more thau accurate; he is flluminating. . . . 
The introduction, brief as it is, willbe of value alike to scholars and to laymen for 
the study of the great trilogy In which the Agamemnon, great as It is, makes only the 
superb prologue,” The Spectator. 


SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONOMIC: 


Essays and Reviews. By W. J. Asuiety, M.A., Professor of 
Economic History in Harvard University, Author of ‘“ English 
Economic History and Theory.” With an Analytical Table of Con- 
tents. 8vo, pp xxvii,-476, $3.00. 


* All the essays are distinguished by that lightness of touch which {s always char- 
acteristic of Professor Ashley's treatment of economic subjects, and which makes 
his writings invariably readable, At the same time the volume shows singular learn- 
ing, while each essay Isa plece of sound, consclentious work."’—-Scolaman, 


“A more Interesting and charmingly written collection of casaye and reviews on 
economical, and what may be called historico-economic subjects. The style in which 
Professor Ashley conveys bis views constitutes one of the attractions of the 
volume,”’—- Westminster Review. 





NEW VOLUMES (V. AND VI) JUST READY. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA MEDICA: 


A Concise Work of Reference in Medicine: and Sur- 


gery for Practitioners and Students. 


Produced under the general editorship of CHALMERS Watson, M.B., 


M.R.C.P.E. Large 8vo (10x61), 


In 12 volumes, to be published quarterly. 
Price, per volume, $6.00 net. 


Volume I. ABDOMEN TO BONE. 

Volume II. BRACHIAL PLEXUS TO DIGESTION. 
Volume Ill. DIPHTHERIA TO FOOD. 

Volume IV. FOOT TO HERNIA, 

Volume VY. HERPES TO JAWS. 

Volume VI. JOINTS TO LIVER. 


** A prospectus of the work, for which orders can be 


taken only for the complete set, volumes to be delivered quar- 
terly, as ready, will be sent to any address upon application 
to the publishers. 


“The first volume of this pretentious, unique,and {mportant work is before us, 


and the Impression one receives in examining this initial number is that the work 
when completed will be one of the most valuable publications of its nature that has 
been attempted tn many years, compl 

medicine and surgery.”—Journal of American Medical Association, Chicago. 


etely covering, as it does, the whole range of 
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The Week. 


The passage of the Army Bill by the 
Senate on Friday probably insures its 
signature within a few days, and gives 
the War Department the forces it has 
asked for, more than a week/after the 
date set by Secretary Root as the last 
one after which its provisions could be 
carried out before June 30. It is admit- 
ted that the volunteers cannot be brought 
home in time to be mustered out before 
July 1, and that several regiments will 
have to be disbanded in Manila if the ex- 
isting army law is to be complied with. 
As a matter of fact, the War Department 
is face to face with the most difficult 
administrative problem since’ the 
organization of the volunteer ar- 
mies’ in 1898, and the limited 
time for its solution only complicates 
matters. Only one of the twenty-six 
regiments to be brought back from the 
Philippines has thus far sailed from Ma- 
nila, and the second is not to leave before 
January 25. After 9,000 men have been 
sent home, there are to be no further 
embarkations at Manila until the ar- 
rival of the first of the new regiments 
from home, which cannot be before April 
1. We have already pointed out the fact 
that these new regiments of 
will not be troops in the real sense, but 
merely undisciplined mobs of recruits. 
Under these circumstances, Gen. Mac- 
Arthur is hardly to be congratulated on 
the prospects for an efficient garrison 
during the next year. 





regulars 


It is reassuring to learn from Gen. 
MacArthur’s dispatch of Saturday that 
there is no excessive drunkenness among 
his troops, and that they are efficiently 
carrying out their odious task of impos- 
ing a hated government upon an un- 
willing people. At the time it 
would have been an unheard-of thing in 
military annals had Gen. MacArthur 
replied to Gen. Corbin’s inquiry: ‘“‘The 
army which I have the honor to com- 
mand and for which I am responsible 
to the President, is wasted by drunken- 
ness and disease, is badly disciplined, 
and quite inefficient.”” Without meaning 
to reflect in any way upon Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, or to challenge his statement, it 
is none the less a fact that no officer has 
yet commanded an army who would be 
willing to give it a bad reputation in 
response to an inquiry from the War 
Department. Gen. MacArthur's reference 
to the effect of drunkenness in Manila, 
and to the condition of his army, does 
not answer Senator Teller’s charge that 
the Americans are “cursing the Filipinos 
with the curse of intoxication,” but ra- 


same 








ther goes to confirm it, since he points 


out that a single drunken soldier is 


very noticeable in Manila, and particu- 
Why? 


until the arrival of the American soldiers 


larly among civilians. Because 
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drunkenness was absolutely unknown to 


the natives. As to the houses of pros- 
titution, MacArthur's 


They are not 


Gen. 
plain quibble “licensed, 
or encouraged,” he says. But 
that exist 
the knowledge of himself or of his offi- 


protected, 


he does not deny they with 
cers, and that they are inspected by his 
medical officers. He could not deny this 
because of the printed testimony in the 
shape of medical certificates with official 
signatures, in the possession of the Neu 
Voice and to be found elsewhere. From 
a trustworthy American who has seen 
one of these Government resorts in Sulu, 
we learn that it was set up by the local 
commanding officer with such absolute 
secrecy that almost every officer, except 
one or two in the department, could 
swear to total ignorance in the matter. 
Least of all would Gen. MacArthur know 


anything about this far-off institution. 


The Filipino petition received swift 
confirmation in the extraordinary letter 
from Manila which the Post 


printed on January 16. It gave, from a 


Brening 


source of unquestionable authenticity 


ond authority, the real army view of the 


situation in the Philippines. This is, in 


1 word, that the islands are as far as 


possible from being conquered or sub 


missive; that every 
Americans more bitterly than he ever did 
the Spaniards; that all the people sym- 
pathize with the that at 
least 100,000 men will be needed to com- 
plete the 
wrought out by making of the 


insurrection; 


conquest, 


archipel 


Filipino hates the | 


which is to be| 


reply is a] 


of the people in the islands and that 
he has undertaken to frame a resolution 
providing for such a committee, which 
he hopes to see pass 
of the present session The chief sig 
nificance of this is the concession, by one 
of the most prominent supporters of the 
Administration, that light is needed up 
on the problem, and that the Republican 
party cannot afford to confront the long 
Congressional recess from March to De 
thut 
illuminate the situ 
different 


cember without doing something 
at least promises to 
from the 


ation This is very 


old assumption that the state of things 


’ 


in the Philippines was perfectly well un 
derstood in Washington, and that all our 
Government had to do was to put down 
a little inst part of a 
The idea of 


committee of 


irrection on the 


fraction of a single tribe 


ending a Congressional 


investigation to the Philippines is an ex 


cellent one, provided that fair-minded 


men are sent, and that they go to the 


bottom of the question The country 
never profited much from the trip of Sen 
ator Beveridge, and it will do little good 
who are 


to send over politicians com 


holding the islands 


nently, and who would bring back onls 


mitted to perma 
such arguments in support of that policy 
as they could pick up in Manila. What 
is needed is a thorough inquiry by men 
who, it will be 


held out 


like Mr. Spooner remem 


} 


bered, in a speech last May, 


“self-government or independence” as 
the future for the natives, and who has 
never abandoned the idea that the Unit 
ed States may ultimately withdraw from 


the islands. 


Arkansas imitates Missouri in the pas 


sage by the lower house of its Legisla 


| ture of a resolution expressing sympathy 


ago a hell, ruthlessly killing every man, | 


our rule. The very cold-bloodedness with 
which this atrocious policy was mapped 
out by the Hrening Post's correspondent 
witnesses to the fact that it comes from 
a man who is in touch with war as a 
If the army is to do the work, 
put it in a position to make a complete 
butchery and call it peace. That is the 
upshot of the letter. That, we believe, is 
what the highest military authority in 
the Philippines is telling the President of 
the United States. The policy of exter- 
mination is clearly upon us. 


trade. 


Senator Spooner made an interesting 
and important suggestion during the de 
bate on the Army Bill—that the time 
has not yet arrived for Congress to legis 
late upon the Philippine question, that 
he did think we 
until we have sent a joint committee of 
Congress to investigate the situation 


“not shall be ready 








woman, and child who refuses to accept | 8'ussle for freedom 





“their heroic 
Why not? Amer 
sympathized 
Resolutions 


with the Filipino in 


icans have always with 
people fighting for liberty. 
of the 


passed 


most ardent nature have been 


by our municipal and = State 


bodies, and by the national Congress it 
self, for the 


comfort to 


purpose of giving aid and 
Greeks and Hungarians 
South Americans and Irishmen, Cubans 
ind Boers Why should we 
Filipinos if their 
fact that our Government 


draw the 
line at cause is as 
good? The 
which is denying them self-gov 
with the 


the one 
ernment has nothing to do 
principles of the case. Liberty is lib 
erty, and oppression is oppression; we 
are bound to sympathize with the one 
and condemn the other, without fear or 


favor. Of course, in sympathizing with 


the Filipinos we tacitly express our de 
termination to do all that we ean to 
make our Government alter its policy 
towards them. Expressing sympathy is 


one effective way of bringing about such 
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an alteration. The fact that State Leg- 
islatures are now passing such resolves, 
and that Senators are using greater and 
greater plainness of speech at Washing- 
ton, is a sign of veering public senti- 
ment, and an augury, in so far, of a 
change of policy by the Administration. 





It is undoubtedly a legitimate tu- 
quoque to thrust now in ex-President 
Harrison’s face, as is being done with so 
much glee, his own treaty of Hawaiian 
annexation. In that he was clearly pro- 
posing to do on a small scale what he 
now condemns when attempted on a 
large scale. But we presume that Gen. 
Harrison will say, as he did to the alarm- 
ed beet-sugar grower who wrote that 
his business would be ruined unless 
there were a duty on Porto Rican sugar, 
that all these personal considerations 
“seem to me to be irrelevant in a Con- 
stitutional discussion.” If he and Sena- 
tor Hoar have now seen whereto the Ha- 
waiian beginnings have grown, and have 
changed their minds on the whole sub- 
ject of a colonial policy, their credit is 
the greater for frankly avowing it. At 
any rate, it is their present arguments, 
not their past actions, that must now be 
considered. We feel the freer to say 
this since our feet were never for a 
moment taken in the Hawatian snare. 
We condemned President Harrison’s an- 
nexation treaty, as not only concocted 
with indecent haste, but as in its terms 
inconsistent with either ‘democracy, 
self-government, or home rule.” 

Ex-President Cleveland has followed 
ex-President Harrison in addressing a 
solemn warning to his countrymen 
against departing from the ancient 
landmarks of the republic, and espe- 
cially against indulging in the spirit of 
conquest and aggression. Nothing could 
be more impressive than his speech at 
the dinner of the Holland Society. Some 
of his words were esteemed by his hear- 
ers too pessimistic, and were received 
with expressions of dissent, although 
the speech as a whole was vigorously ap- 
plauded. He said, among other things: 
“Our country will never be the same 
again; for weal or woe we have already 
irrevocably passed beyond the old lines.” 
But he added immediately, “the coun- 
try will in some sort be saved.” The 
question how it should be saved he did 
not discuss, except that it must be by 
means of the conservative spirit which 
we have inherited from our ancestors on 
the other side of the water. To these 
admonitions we give our hearty adhe- 
sion, though one might -say Mr. 
Cleveland, when he sent his Venezuela 
message to Congress, came somewhat 
short of the spirit of conservatism which 
he now so highly values. But he has 
rendered greater services to the country 
than any other President since Lincoln, 
and it is to be hoped that he may live 
Jong to speak words of wisdom to his 





countrymen like those which fell from 
his lips at the Holland dinner. 


Quay’s triumphant return to the Sen- 
ate is the renewal of Pennsylvania’s 
disgrace. Fraud and perjury are written 
all over his reélection. Seven Republi- 
can members of the Pennsylvania House 
voted for Quay, although they had given 
a signed pledge never to vote for him, 
and despite the fact that they owed 
their own election to that pledge. But 
for the treachery of these men, Quay 
could not have succeeded. So far as 
the voters of Pennsylvania were con- 
cerned, they had pronounced against 
Quay. In spite of the awful drag of Bry- 
anism, they had elected a Legislature 
containing a clear and pledged anti- 
Quay majority. By what forbidden arts 
this majority was turned into a minor- 
ity, ask common rumor at Harrisburg. 
One thing is evident, Quay’s victory is 
the victory of what are euphemistically 
called “the commercial elements” of 
Pennsylvania. By this phrase is meant 
the large corporate interests that habitu- 
ally buy legislation at Harrisburg and 
Washington. Quay is their adroit and 
useful tool, and to Quay, therefore, they 
supply the sinews of war. A man who 
can spend $200,000, as he did a few years 
ago, in a mere contest over a party State 
chairmanship, is a formidable opponent 
in these days of what ex-President Har- 
rison describes as a ‘commercial carni- 
val” in politics. Let it be borne in mind, 
then, that the real authors of Pennsyl- 
vania’s disgrace, of Philadelphia’s 
shame, are the social respectabilities, the 
whited sepulchres, who in secret strike 
hands with Quay and put more money in 
his purse in order that he may so manip- 
ulate legislation as to put more money in 
their purse. The transaction we are wit- 
nessing is really very simple. Pennsyl- 
vania corporations have hired a lobbyist 
and sent him to Washington. It is true 
they call him a United States Senator, 
and pretend that he gets his commis- 
sion from the Legislature; but the whole 
thing is merely a financial investment. 

To turn from Pennsylvania to Massa- 
chusetts is to turn from the money view 
of politics to the intellectual and moral. 
Senator Hoar’s reélection, by the vote 
of every member of his own party in the 
Legislature, and of several Democrats 
who delighted to honor him, shows 
what courage and character can yet do. 
He had boldly antagonized Republican 
policy and a Republican President when 
he found them in opposition to the fun- 
damental principles of liberty and jus- 
tice, but such had been the disinterest- 
edness of his attitude, such the intrepid- 
ity of his utterance, so noble his scorn 
for the baser arts of the mere time-serv- 
er, that the heart of Massachusetts, as of 
the nation, could not but go out to the 
gray and eloquent old man. ‘“Repre- 
gent us while you live, and let your mem- 





ory honor us when you are gone,” is 
what the people of Massachusetts, irre- 
spective of party, have said to Senator 
Hoar. We are sure that he will receive 
his new commission as a fresh command 
to battle for the victims of our oppres- 
sion, and that he will continue to show 
himself head and shoulders above his col- 
leagues in the Senate, not only in intel- 
lect and lofty speech, but in that burning 
love of freedom and self-government of 
which he, as a type of an elder day, is so 
well fitted to renew the vision in an age 
gone blind with greed. 


In removing Col. Burt from the Civil- 
Service Commission, and substituting a 
man who has never shown any interest 
in the merit system, Gov. Odell has 
made a mistake so inexcusable that the 
attempted defences only aggravate the 
outrage. We are told that the Governor 
removed Col. Burt, first of all, because 
he considered him too old to serve 
longer. But the sufficient answer to 
this is found in the accompanying state- 
ment of what is the simple truth, that 
he has done most of the work; as it was 
well put by a correspondent, he has di- 
rected the affairs of the Commission 
with little hindrance from the other 
two members. This is precisely what 
was to be expected and desired from a 
board of three men when one of them 
had for thirty years studied theoretical- 
ly and applied practically the system 
which they were to administer, while 
the others were new to the task. It is 
further explained that Gov. Odell came 
to the conclusion that Col. Burt was 
“too much of a theorist and too little of 
a practical worker.” The truth is that 
it is the practical side of his work which 
has been most conspicuous, and never 
more so than since the new Civil-Service 
Law, passed in the first year of Roose- 
velt’s Administration, went into effect. 
Everything indicates that Gov. Odell re- 
moved Col. Burt because he wanted the 
representative of the Democratic party 
to be a man who takes the machine view 
of the civil service. 





Three bills have been introduced in 
the Assembly, which have the Gover- 
nor’s support, to change the tax laws of 
the State. They are, first, a bill taxing 
corporations generally at the rate of 114 
per cent. annually on the maximum of 
capital stock employed; second, a bill 
taxing insurance companies of all kinds 
1 per cent. on all capital, surplus, or re- 
serve fund, in addition to the tax now 
imposed of five-tenths of 1 per cent. on 
the gross amounts of premiums; and 
third, a bill taxing savings banks 1 per 
cent. on their surplus. It is believed 
that the three bills, if enacted, would 
add $5,700,000 to the State revenue. 
Two other measures are in contempla- 
tion, one to tax trust companies 1 per 
cent, on their surplus, and the other to 
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tax banks other than savings banks at 
the same rate on their surplus. It is 
said that if these five bills are passed, 
and if the Governor’s recommendations 
for reducing expenses are carried out, 
the State will have sufficient revenue 
to dispense with the general property 
tax, which is mostly a tax on real es- 
tate, and can adopt the rule of local op- 
tion. This means that the counties will 
no longer be required to contribute a 
lump sum to the State, as fixed by the 
Board of Equalization, but that each 
county can adopt such system as it 
chooses to raise its local revenue, pro- 
vided the same is not in conflict with 
the laws of the State. This is the de- 
sideratum to which all reform in State 
taxation now tends. 





The investigation into the practice of 
hazing at West Point which has been 
going on for some weeks, first by a board 
of army officers, and then by a committee 
of Congress, has reached a most satisfac- 
tory conclusion. Just as the second 
body of investigators were closing their 
work on Saturday evening, the chair- 
man of the House Committee was hand- 
ed this document, which the Superin- 
tendent of the Academy had received 
from the Presidents of the four classes, 
signing for their respective classes: 

“Having been cognizant of the manner in 
which the system of hazing as practised at 
the Military Academy is regarded by the 
people of the United States, we, the cadets 
of the United States Military Academy, 
while maintaining that we have pursued 
our system from the best motives, yet, real- 
izing that the deliberate judgment of the 
people should, in a country like ours, be 
above all other considerations, do now reaf- 
firm our former action abolishing the ex- 
ercising of fourth-class men, and do fur- 
ther agree to discontinue hazing, the re- 
quiring of fourth-class men to eat any- 
thing against their desire, and the practice 
of ‘calling out’ fourth-class men by class 
action, and that we will not devise other 
similar practices to replace those aban- 
doned.”’ 

The best thing about this action is 
the ready yielding to public sentiment. 
One great trouble about West Point has 
been that its graduates, scattered as 
they have been for the most part over 
the country, and few of them gathered 
in any one place, have not been able 
to bring criticism to bear upon the 
Academy as the graduates of an ordi- 
nary college could do. Nothing has 
done more to end hazing in civil insti- 
tutions than the fact that the students 
were made to understand that former 
students condemned it and thought that 
it hurt the standing of their alma mater. 
As a Government institution, however, 
West Point is peculiarly amenable to the 
public sentiment of the country, and 
that sentiment has found clear and 
emphatic expression during the past 
month. It is the simple truth that “the 
deliberate judgment of the _ people 


should, in a country like ours, be above 
all other considerations,’ and it is high- 
ly creditable to the cadets that they 
frankly admit this and act upon it, 
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The circumstances of the Leavenworth 


(Kan.) lynching last week are most dis- | 


heartening. 
of the “free-soil’ State. The sheriff, in- 
timidated by the mob, actually brought 
the prisoner from the comparative safety 
of a country penitentiary to a city jail, 
having previously refused to avail him- 
self of a military force urged upon him 
by the Governor. The lynching itself 
was of the most brutal sort. Five thou- 
sand maddened people watched the scene, 
and children fought for the charred frag- 
ments of the wretched victim—as “‘sou- 
venirs.” The city of Leavenworth can 
no more be the same after such an out- 
break than can a man who has once 
“seen red” and killed his fellow. This 
whole lynching business is, in fact, not 
to be weighed by a few miserable lives 
blotted out, but by the accompanying 
brutalization of a people. The spread of 
lynching—a few weeks ago in Colorado, 
now in John Brown's State—shows how 
little competent it is for the North long- 
er to take the pharisaical attitude toward 
the South in this matter. The single 
gleam of consolation is the conduct 
of Gov. Stanley, who, after his ef- 
forts to prevent the lynching were frus 
trated by the pusillanimity, or worse, of 
the local sheriff, took the most vigorous 
measures to secure the arrest of the 
lynchers. 


“T believe in the wisdom and justice 
of the merit system.” Such is the em- 
phatic declaration of the new Governor 
of Indiana, and it is the more significant 
because Mr. Durbin has always been a 
practical politician, and describes him- 
self as “a partisan of somewhat inflexi- 
ble temperament.” Nevertheless, so suc- 
cessful has proved the experiment of 
conducting the State’s correctional and 
charitable institutions on a non-partisan 
basis during the past six years that Gov. 
Durbin has “become convinced of the 
practical utility of the methods now em- 
ployed,” and announces that he “can 
never assent to the endorsement of any 
proposition purposing a backward step” 
in this regard. Nor does he_ stop 
here. “I am frank to say further,” he 
adds, “that politics should be eliminated 
from the public schools, and that the 
merit system should be made legally ap- 
plicable there.” There could hardly be 
a stronger tribute to the value of the 
merit system than so thorough-going a 
committal to it on the part of a practical 
politician such as the new Governor of 
Indiana has always been. 


It is gratifying to see that the English 
press is coming to take a more favor- 
able view than heretofore of the Senate 
amendments to the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. The truth is that it was the form 
rather than the substance of the amend- 
ments that produced a bad impression on 
the other side of the water. If, after the 
treaty had been signed, the proposal had 


j 
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The scene was a large city 





been made by us to substitute it for the 


Clayton-Bulwer treaty instead of making 


it additional or supplementary theret« 


| it is more than probable that the British 





Government would have given its a 
sent. The present difficulty lies in the 
method which the Senate adopted of get 
ting rid of the old treaty 
voring of force rather than of persuasion 
and negotiation. This Is a misfortune 
but it is due to the constitution of 
treaty-making power, which, on ¢ 
calls for the cooperation of a larg: 
of men no one of whom is charged 
any special responsibility. We mus 
be surprised if people on the other 
of the water take offence at the ab 
method which we have employed in t! 
instance Nor must we be {mpatient 
time is needed to wear away the bad im 
pression that has been produced in Br 
ish official circles. It remains true, ne 
theless, that the great principle for whi 
England has contended from the begin 
ning--that the 


canal, by whomsoevet 


constructed and owned, should be open to 
the ships of all nations on equal term 


is preserved, and that no fortifieatior 


can be erected commanding the line of 
the canal or its entrances. Having 
cured the adoption of this principle ot 


the eve of operations for building the 
Nicaragua canal or acquiring that 
Panama, it would be a regrettable et 
ror of judgment if the whole question 
were again left at sixes and seven 
the failure of the present treaty 


The programme of the first Minist of 
the new Australian Commonwealth, as 
outlined by Premier Barton, pre 
ed several features of interest. He u 


ed that the first Parliament be not con 
vened in either of the provincial capita 
showing the fear of sectional influer 
which drove our own Government from 


New York and Philadelphia to an un 


promising swamp by the Potomac. It 
was to be expected that the policy of 
the new federation should be strong): 


protectionist, but it will bring disappoint 
ment to England that Premier Barton 
was noticeably cold on the question of 
a British preferential duty, hint 
some similar concession would be expect 
ed from the mother country. It was in 


line, too, with the traditional policy of 
' 


| the Australian colonies that the rev 


| nues of the central Government should be 


raised by indirect, those of the State Gr 
ernments by direct taxation. More or lass 


Socialistic tendencies appear in the pro 


posal that the Commonwealth buy and 
operate all the railways and legislate for 
arbitration and conciliation of labor d 


putes. Finally the Premier promises a 


bill for the establishment of womanhood 
suffrage. This ambitious and often radi 
cal programme quite confirms the ger 
eral feeling that the Australasian colo 
nies of Great Britain are coming to he 
the experiment stations of mode p 


litical and social theory 
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THE QUEEN’S REIGN. 


In Greville’s Memoirs—the publica- 
tion of which gave as much offence at 
Court as did Thackeray’s lectures on 
“The Four Georges”—it was written at 
the time of the accession of Princess 
Victoria that “nature has done little for 
her, but fortune much.” This probably 
referred to the simple matter of per- 
sonal beauty, in any case less necessary 
tor a Queen than for a mere woman. If 
Greville’s remark showed that he thought 
lightly of the Queen’s mental parts, it 
would be fair to set over against it 
Tennyson’s opinion, forty years later. 
The poet found in the Queen, besides a 
certain sort of “stately innocence,” a 
marked “breadth of mind and wisdom.” 
The only test open to us now is the 
public record of Victoria’s reign. She 
certainly will never rank as one of the 
sovereigns whose personal ascendency 
was overpowering. Not with a Cathar- 
ine or Maria Theresa, or even an Eliza- 
beth, is it natural to compare her as a 
ruler. We cannot even say of her, as 
Bossuet said of another Queen of Eng- 
land, that “any other station than a 
throne would have been unworthy of 
her.” Queen Victoria’s finest qualities 
were womanly before they were royal; 
and it is a woman’s tact and grace, si- 
lently influencing the policy of a mighty 
empire through an unprecedented reign, 
which we chiefly admire in her in her 
capacity as sovereign. 

She was a Constitutional monarch. In 
that limitation we see the check which 
would have been put upon even a more 
masterful character than hers, if it had 
occupied the English throne. In Great 
Britain the Queen reigns, she does not 
govern. Ags for Victoria, she was fortu- 
nate in having as her first Prime Minis- 
ter and Constitutional tutor in one, Lord 
Melbourne. That statesman’s ready 
profanity—characteristic of the age 
when everybody damned everybody’s 
eyes—and other personal peculiarities 
have loomed so large in story and leg- 
end as to obscure the real sagacity and 
accomplishments of the man. In reality, 
no shrewder or happier adviser of the 
young Queen could have been imagined. 
With tact equal to her own, and with 
firm decision always in the background 
for use when necessary, he discharged 
with great skill the difficult task of in- 
ducting a girl into the duties of Con- 
stitutional Queen of England. Perhaps 
his sharpest collision with her was on 
the point of the title which her husband, 
Prince Albert, was to be given. Accord- 
ing to Lord Shaftesbury (reported by 
Mr. Russell), the Queen strongly wish- 
ed the Prince to be made King Consort 
by Act of Parliament. Melbourne evad- 
ed the issue as long as possible, but her 
Majesty finally insisted upon a cate- 
gorical answer. “I thought it my duty 
to be very plain with her,” said the Pre- 
mier afterwards, ‘I said, ‘For God's 





sake, let’s hear no more of it, ma’am; 
for if you once get the English people 
into the way of making kings, you will 
get them into the way of unmaking 
them.’ ”’ 

Victoria’s relations to her long suc- 
cession of Prime Ministers would fur- 
nish an interesting theme for a large 
chapter in the history of her reign. That 
she was not at all partial to Mr. Glad- 
stone is well known. ‘He talks to me as 
if I were a public meeting,” she is re- 
ported to have said. Her aversion to 
summoning Mr. Gladstone in 1892 to 
form a Ministry, with her futile efforts 
to induce other Liberal leaders to under- 
take the task, was perhaps the severest 
strain to which she ever put the Consti- 
tutional prerogatives of the Crown. With 
Disraeli she was on the most cordial 
terms, even of personal and almost inti- 
mate friendship. He was an adroit cour- 
tier, and said in the last year of his life 
to Matthew Arnold, “Every one likes 
flattery; and when it comes to Royalty, 
you should lay it on with a trowel.” 

In one great department of government 
a great part is yet left to English sov- 
ereigns. We mean foreign policy. In 
this the Queen’s influence was undoubt- 
edly both powerful and most beneficent. 
From her earliest years she gave unre- 
mitting and intelligent attention to all 
the phases of England's world-wide in- 
ternational relations. Foreign dispatch- 
es and blue books found in her a regular 
and attentive reader. She had in addi- 
tion the great advantage of hearing, in 
confidential conversation with the lead- 
ing actors in great events, first-hand ac- 
counts of the progress of negotiations, of 
crises impending, of dangers to be skirt- 
ed. More than one member of the Eng- 
lish diplomatic service, admitted to the 
Queen’s presence, has been astonished at 
the extent and minuteness of her infor- 
mation. Sir Bartle Frere, for example, 
before going to South Africa in 1877, had 
an interview with the Queen, and was as 
much amazed as delighted to find how 
closely she had followed the official cor- 
respondence. 

That the Queen’s one great hope and 
almost passion, so far as she could ex- 
ert her influence in foreign affairs, was 
to avoid war, is testified to by many wit- 
nesses, Twice, and only twice, in her 
reign did a great foreign war come in 
spite of her efforts to prevent it; and 
if the terrible losses and sufferings of 
the Crimean war--now admitted to have 
been needless and fruitless—gave her 
in early life a horror of appeals to arms, 
the pitiful tragedy of the South African 
conflict may well be believed to have 
hastened her end. In other emergen- 
cies, the Queen’s love of peace was more 
effective. She is thought to have done 
more than any one else to prevent the 
threatened war between Germany and 
France in 1875. Her bearing at the 
time of the Trent affair in our civil war 
is well known. Like Lincoln, she mod- 








erated the tone of the dispatches of the 
Ministers directly in charge of the ne- 
gotiations, and thus helped to avert the 
awful calamity of war between Eng- 
land and the United States. This high 
and noble exertion of the power of the 
English Queen will be in the eyes of pos- 
terity one of her chief titles to affection- 
ate remembrance and to fame. 

It is a venerable figure which the 
world has watched going down to the 
grave. To say that in America the 
death of no other foreign sovereign 
could excite the sympathetic concern— 
almost a sense of personal loss—which 
is perceptible in all classes, is faintly 
to suggest the place which Queen Vic- 
toria long held in public esteem in this 
country. It is not simply ties of race 
and speech that make the difference; 
not alone the glamour and almost 
mythic glory which necessarily gather 
around a reign so beyond all precedent; 
it is the womanly virtues, kept clear 
and shining in exalted station, to which 
we pay tribute. We may make our own 
the words of the Bishop of Meaux, re- 
specting the Queen of France, and say 
of Queen Victoria that “God raised her 
to the summit of human greatness in 
order to make the purity and constant 
orderliness of her life the more conspic- 
uous and instructive.” Thackeray paus- 
ed, in the hard words which truth com- 
pelled him to utter in regard to the ear- 
lier monarchs of the House of Hanover. 
to speak in honest praise of the “good 
life’ and “unsullied virtue’ which all 
acknowledged in the “inheritrix of the 
sceptre” of the Georges. She was grant- 
ed, as the Canon of St. Paul’s prayed 
that she might be, in the service follow- 
ing her accession, a “long sojourning 
upon earth,” and passed from it secure 
in the affection and memory not only of 
her own loyal subjects, whose attach- 
ment to her has been something won- 
derfully personal and passionate, but of 
alien peoples and distant lands. 


MASSACRES BY CHRISTIANS IN 
CHINA. 


Six months ago the press of the civil- 
ized world was filled with gruesome sto- 
ries of the massacre of Christians by 
Chinese; to-day, Christendom is, or 
ought to be, standing in shame and con- 
fusion of face before the fact that Chris- 
tian troops in China have surpassed the 
very Boxers in cruelty, in outrage, in 
rapine and ravage. Soldiers’ letters and 
even some admissions by officers high 
in command have reached the public 
from time to time, and prepared the 
general mind for the horrors that were 
certain to be brought to light later. But 
even the most apprehensive could scarce- 
ly have been expecting such a fearful 
tale of wreck and slaughter as is given 
us in this month’s English magazines, 
by two eye-witnesses whose testimony 
cannot be disputed. One of them is Sir 
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Robert Hart. He declares, in the Fort- 
nightly, that “the days of Taepingdom, 
when native warred with native, showed 
nothing worse” than the atrocities com- 
mitted by the allied forces in China. 

The most detailed account, however, 
is that in the Contemporary, by Dr. E. 
J. Dillon. Readers may remember him 
as the man who, six years ago, was giv- 
ing to the world the full story of the 
Turkish massacres in Armenia. He 
speaks thus as an expert in all matters 
of fiendish cruelty. Certainly no one 
but a man with nerves of steel could 
have witnessed the sights which he he- 
held in China and come away sane. His 
reports are too horrible, in their dark- 
est features, to be reprinted. We limit 
ourselves to one or two of his less lurid 
pictures. Having one day to step over 
eight human bodies lying in an alley in 
Tungtchau, Dr. Dillon asked a_ non- 
commissioned officer why these China- 
men had been killed: 

“ ‘Right?’ he answered; ‘there are seven 
more down there. What they did? All they 
could. They actually did nothing. Ask what 
they would have done, and I shall answer, 
“Arson.’”’ They were suspected of an in- 
tention to set fire to houses here.’ 

This was but an example of the way 
in which thousands of men, women, 
and children, throughout three Chinese 
provinces, were butchered on suspicion, 
or out of mere whim. The rivers were 
choked with corpses. The dead lay in 
heaps in the burned towns. Neither age 
nor sex was spared. Dr. Dillon’s pages 
show that all the wholesale murders and 
tortures of history—the massacre of the 
innocents by Herod, the Dragonades, 
the slaughter of the Waldenses, even the 
glutting of Turkish fury in Bulgaria 
and Armenia—must yield in complete- 
ness of horror to the work of the sol- 
diers of Christian nations, who had 
gone to China for the sake of rebuk- 
ing heathen cruelties! 

On one aspect of Dr. Dillon’s revela- 
tions we can touch but shudderingly as 
we pass. This is the frightful extent of 
the frightful crimes against Chinese wo- 
men. Some of the specific cases he 
gives would be incredible, did he not cite 
names.and places, and declare what his 
own eyes had seen. We seem to be read- 
ing of unspeakable monsters. After one 
piteous tale of mingled outrage and 
bloodshed, Dr. Dillon adds: 

“I knew of others whose wives and daugh- 
ters hanged themselves on trees or drowned 
themselves in garden wells, in order to es- 
cape a much worse lot. Chinese women 
honestly believed that no more terrible fate 
could overtake them than to fall alive into 
the hands of Europeans and Americans. And 
it is to be feared that they were right. 
Buddhism and Confucianism have _ their 
martyrs to chastity, whose heroic feats no 
martyrology will ever record. Some of those 
obscure but right-minded girls and women 
hurled themselves into the river, and, find- 
ing only three feet of water there, kept their 
heads under the surface until death had set 
his seal on the sacrifice of their life. sa! 
But a large number of ill-starred women fell 
alive into the hands of the allied troops. I 
saw some of them in Pekin and Tungtchau, 


but already dead, with frightful gashes in 
the breast, or skulls smashed in, and one 
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with a horribly mutilated body. There is 
a lady missionary in Pekin who, in com- 
pany with a female colleague, busied her- 
self, to my knowledge, for months in shield- 
ing Chinese women and girls from being 
raped by Christian and European soldiers, 
and the work was anything but easy, though 
I have reason to believe that it has proved 
eminently successful Even in the 
daylight soldiers hung about the Refuge and 


employed various devices and tricks to get} 
hold of the women, whom they ought to have | 


been the first to protect.” 

To come down, after this, to mere loot- 
In the sys- 
na- 


ing is a comparative relief. 
tematic stealing the soldiers of all 
tionalities took a part. 

officers were the first to get their 


and punish loot- 
order of merit 
But the robbery was whole- 
sale and unblushing. Writing of 
he saw in Pekin, Sir Robert Hart 


that “even some missionaries took such 


in hand and 
ing: next in 


Americans. 


repress 
came the 
what 


says 


a leading part in ‘spoiling the Egyptians’ 
for the greater glory of God 
bystander was heard to say, ‘For a cen- 
tury to come Chinese converts will con 
and Christian 


sider looting 
aie 


virtues! 


vengeance 


that 


troops 


proud to 
American 


We are glad and 
Dr. Dillon 


from anything but a minor and sporadi: 


say 
exonerates 
share in the atrocities. Indeed, he says 
that, so far knows, 
or soldiers of English or German-speak- 


as he “no officers 


ing nationalities have been guilty of the 


against defenceless wo- 


This agrees with the accounts of 


abominations 
men.” 
Japanese newspaper 
China, who placed the American detach- 
ment first (after the Japanese) in point 
of discipline and good behavior. Dr. Dil 
mind as im- 


correspondents in 


lon is of the same other 
partial observers in regard to the Jap- 
anese. They “the only 


Power among the allies who understood 


were, he says, 


the natives, gained their confidence, re- 


stored perfect order, and reéstablished 


the reign of law.” This was heaping coals 


of fire with a vengeance upon the heads 
of those Christian which 
exclaiming with horror at the Japanese 
barbarities at Port Arthur! Japan might 
well leave the primacy in wanton blood- 
shed and beastly crime to the so-called 
Christian 

What is the moral of this? 
familiar old one that hell, 
that men who engage in it tend to revert 
to the nature of devils. Sir Robert 
Hart remarks that ‘“‘the warriors of this 
new century can 
their wonderful 
date weapons, as were ever the savages 


nations were 


Powers. 
all 
war is 


The 
and 


be as brutal, with 


discipline and up-to- 
boom - 


thing 


tomahawk, 
This is 


of earlier times with 


erang, or assegai.”’ one 


that the Chinese expérience teaches 
War is the unchaining of the brute. 
Kipling’s barbarous pra’se of war has 


its proper commentary in these tales of 
massacre and lustful cruelty which are 
putting Christian countries to the blush. 
The ideal which he held up before Eng 


broad | Chinese 


The Japanese 
met | 
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south side of Europe. with a sufficiency 


of Sikhs and a reasonable prospect of 


loot.” Well, he got his Sikhs loose in 
China, and American soldiers, Dr. Dil 
lon tells us, and we are glad to learn, 
shot them down for violating helpless 


women. 
The 
to light. 


whole record has not vet 


leaped 


Gen. Chaffee’s dispatches ar 


| evidently too plain-spoken for the War 


Department to think it prudent to pub 


lish them But enough is known to 
make it certain that Christendom has 
bettered the instruction of the Boxers 


and has no right hereafter to cast a stone 
at the Chinese, or any other dwellers in 
the habitations of cruelty. 


THE DISMALER SCIENCE. 
Political suffered much 
reproach for its figment, “the economic 
That 
reality, a perfectly legitimate and sound 
Huxley rightly 


economy has 


man.” shape of dread was, in 


invention. put it ona 
par with a scientific hypothesis, as an 
But 


about it in 


aid to analysis and investigation 


there was great confusion 


the popular mind. To describe minutely 
act 


was taken to mean that in that way all 


how a perfectly selfish man would 


nen ought to act. Hasty and illogical 


writers cried out with horror that econ 


omists were ruling out all the nobler 


| qualities of human nature, and, by their 


supposition of a man actuated only by 
material self-interest, were lending their 
the 


grinding of the 


down of 
face of the 
the adoption of a 


authority to 
the 
and 


screwing 
wages, 
hard-and 
fast law of supply and demand, in place 


poor, 


of the Golden Rule, as the true norm of 

conduct. It was political economy, thus 
(misconceived, of 

1850 called, “by 


the dismal science.” 


conceived course}, 


that Carlyle in way of 
eminence, 

All this is an old story, and these mis 
understandings no longer vex instructed 
people; but the supposed doctrine of 
the 
become the avowed principle of mighty 
The 
of industry 


economists has, strangely enough, 


nations. fictitious dismal science 


and trade has been taken 


and made a real and dismaler 


science in the realm of national life and 
Read Chancellor von Bulow's 
He 


over 


activity. 
frank avowals before the Reichstag 
the 
the German Government to receive Pres 


was speaking of unwillingness of 
ident Kruger, and said that the question 
whether the Boers were right or wrong 
had the 
cannot conduct foreign policy from the 


nothing to do with case ~" 


point of view of pure moral philosophy. 
It is not ours to ask which is right and 
The politician is 


which is no 


judge of morals; he has solely to main 


wrong 


tain the interests and rights of his own 
country.” Is that the true 
Could the “economic man,” 
made Chancellor and set to rule over a 
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lish youth, in ‘Stalky & Co.,’ was that | mighty empire, more cynically avow sel 
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national policy? No wonder that the 
venerable Professor Mommsen felt in- 
dignation burning hot within him at 
Von Biilow’s light dismissal of a world- 
injustice (Weltunrecht), and wrote to 
the Berlin Nation to protest that the 
possibility of Germans going over to 
such an ignoble policy was “the wildest 
of wild dreams.” 

Of course, it is possible to quibble over 
the word “interests” in the question of 
international ethics, just as it is in the 
utilitarian philosophy. As it can be 
maintained that it is ‘useful” for a man 
to be unselfish, high-minded, generous, 
brave and kind, so it can be argued that 
the true “interests” of a country re- 
quire her to sympathize with liberty, 
to aid oppressed peoples, to preserve 
high political ideals at home by admir- 
ing and assisting them abroad. This is 
possible, but it is not the fair intent of 
what Chancellor von Biilow said and 
was understood to mean. He made a 
stark affirmation of the supremacy of 
selfish material interests as the true 
guide of the statesman in all interna- 
tional relations. In what way can I 
make the most money, get the most 
land, obtain the most advantage over 
the weak, and most ingratiate myself 
with the strong? That, according to the 
yerman Chancellor, is the only question 
which the head of a nation needs to ask. 
Given the answer, the rule of conduct 
is given. And in this, of course, he was 
but saying what Lord Salisbury says, 
what President McKinley acts upon 
though he may be ashamed to say it. 

In other words, according to the avow- 
als and the acts of three of the great 
Powers of the world, diplomacy is the 
true dismal science—-far less a “gay 
science” than political economy ever 
was. We are to regulate our conduct 
towards other nations according to the 
ethics of the huckster. Making money 
is the only test of right action. Cheat- 
ing somebody is the only virtue. Coz- 
ening a weak people out of their land 
is the only success. Great Britain in 
South Africa, Germany in China, and 
the United States in the Philippines are 
the great exemplars of this kind of in- 
ternational morality. Their statesmen 
have taken an exploded and discredited 
doctrine of private morality, and made 
it the regulative spring of public moral- 
ity. Of course, they cannot be as hon- 
est about it as Machiavelli was. They 
have to mix a little hypocrisy witb 
their brutality, and pretend that they 
are acting for the good of the annexed 
populations, Saying nothing about the 
hypocrisy, we may affirm with Leslie 
Stephen that, looking at the facts, 
“while the benefit is doubtful, the ad- 
mitted evil is undeniable and enormous.” 

One such evil is unquestionably the 
terrible reaction which man or nation 
suffers that falls away from high ideals. 
In this sense there is a solemn truth in 
what Mr. Cleveland said respecting our 





long Philippine injustice, that, after it, 
“our country will never be the same 
again.” We may yet right the wrong; 
we may still make a moral recovery; 


but we shall have lost something never 


to be regained. We have made the 
dreadful mistake of 

‘*___supposing 
That freemen may like bondsmen kneel and truckle, 
And then stand up as usual, without losing 


An inch of stature.’’ 
. 


We are already experiencing some of 
the results of a national policy of sheer 
selfishness and greed. The watchwords 
of liberty stick in our throats. The old 
generous cries of encouragement to men 
struggling to be free, die on our lips. 
Our public oratory rings more and more 
of the guinea. National greatness is 
recorded not in lyric or history, but in 
a ledger. We have become subdued to 
the grovelling standard of national mo- 
rality which we have adopted, and are 
Wordsworth’s “selfish men” in a selfish 
nation. The only hope is that our 
shamefaced attitude toward Boer and 
Filipino may speedily convince us thai 
a dismal science of international action 
makes dismal citizens of a republic; and 
lead us to seek leaders and a policy 
that will “raise us up,” and “give us 
manners, virtue, freedom, power.” 


THE WORK-CURE FOR TRAMPS. 


Massachusetts notoriously bears an 
evil reputation among tramps, and her 
methods of dealing with them have, 
therefore, a peculiar interest for States 
that have not yet learned the best way 
of discouraging the vagabond frater- 
nity. These methods vary greatly in 
different localities. In one the tramps 
are sent to the common jail; in another, 
a special tramp-house or (less invid- 
ious accommodation) a wayfarers’ lodge 
is provided. In one the tramp is fed, 
while in another food is withheld. This 
town exacts work of the vagrant pass- 
ing guest, and the next entertains him 
freely. Thus the plans adopted in the 
Bay State, as conveniently displayed in 
a recent publication of the American 
Statistical Association, are in an un- 
usual degree representative and instruc- 
tive. 

In the year 1899 the cases of va- 
grancy in Massachusetts numbered 207,- 
081 (it must be remembered here that 
the same tramp may have been enter- 
tained many times in the course of the 
year), and the resulting draft on the 
public purse was $33,086. Of the 184 
cities and towns (about half of the 
whole number) which report on their 
methods, 65 shelter and feed vagrants, 
but do not make them work, nor arrest 


them, except upon repeated application: 


for aid or more serious charges. Among 
towns of this class it is interesting to 
note that the tramps prefer those which 
lodge and feed their vagrants in police 
stations over those that provide especial 
accommodation. The city of Worcester, 








for instance, which feeds its tramps at 
the police station on nothing more tooth- 
some than crackers costing 1.4 cents per 
tramp per meal, harbors in the course 
of a year one tramp for every nine in- 
habitants; while Springfield, which pro- 
vides more generous entertainment at a 
wayfarers’ lodge, escapes with only one 
to thirty-five, and even Boston (the 
natural Mecca of New England tramp- 
dom), under similar conditions, is bur- 
dened with but one tramp for every 
twenty-one citizens. To make the com- 
parison fair, it should be added that 
Boston and Springfield exact work—a 
thing which the vagabond soul abhors. 
In general, however, the facts substan- 
tiate the theory recently advanced by 
Josiah Flynt and Francis Walton, in 
their striking book ‘The Powers that 
Prey,’ that there is a kind of elective 
affinity between the police and the law- 
breaker; while the experience of 
Worcester, unless the back door is ex- 
ceptionally hospitable in that city, 
abundantly proves that the way to have 
tramps is to feed and shelter them with- 
out requiring any return in work. 

That the way to discourage tramps is, 
conversely, to make them work, is 
strikingly shown by the statistics of the 
neighboring cities of Springfield, Chico- 
pee, and Holyoke, in the Connecticut 
River valley. Springfield offers enter- 
tainment to all comers at the wayfarers’ 
lodge, as a set-off to the sawing of one- 
fourth of a cord of wood. During last 
year 1,472 vagrants, one for every thirty- 
five of the population, availed themselves 
of this privilege. Holyoke, which pro- 
vides lodging at the police station but no 
food, harbors double the gross number, 
or one to thirteen. Chicopee, under the 
same system, handles one for every six, 
fairly surpassing the evil case of 
Worcester. That is, no food and no 
work are infinitely preferable,in the 
tramp’s eyes, to food gained in the sweat 
of his face. If further proof were neces- 
sary that compulsory work is the great 
deterrent of vagrancy, it is furnished 
in the experience of Chicopee. In 1895 
a rumor appeared in the Springfield pa- 
pers that Chicopee was to establish a 
wood-yard. The nightly tale of tramps 
dropped immediately from some twenty- 
five to about half a dozen, till the dis- 
quieting report had been satisfactorily 
and officially contradicted, when the nor- 
mal average was reéstablished. 

The investigation was not without its 
humors. The small towns particularly 
found it difficult to provide work. At 
Marion they managed to set their tramps 
at breaking stone during the week, but, 
lacking Sunday employment, had in 
mind substituting compulsory church 
attendance for stone-breaking. More 
than half the towns believe that tramps 
should be bathed before being fed, while 
a few protest on the ground of common 
humanity; few, however, actually make 
an effort to enforce cleanliness. 
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The investigation seems to prove that 
accommodation should be provided for 
tramps and other vagrants: that such 
accommodation should be _ preferably 
apart from police stations or alms- 
houses, because the knowledge that 
tramps are especially provided for tends 
to lessen that voluntary aid through 
which chiefly the vagrant life is possi- 
ble; finally, that the uniform exaction 
of work will do more than anything else 
to check, and eventually to do away with, 
the social plague which trampdom in- 
creasingly threatens to be. This is the 
“conclusion of the whole matter, in the 
view of the investigators—that there is 
no kindness in making it easy for a 
man to tramp, instead of trying to get 
regular work; that the sooner a man 
who is slipping into vagrancy can be 
forced to realize that it is a way of life 
not tolerated in the community, the 
better for him, and that there seems to 
be evidence that the cities and towns 
which most consistently make an effort 
to exact work of the men whom they 
lodge and feed, do most to make this 
understood, and thereby do most to check 
vagrancy. 





A SICILIAN TRAINING-SCHOOL. 


MONTREAL, January, 1901. 


Few visitors to the charming city of Pa- 
lermo, ‘‘La Felice,’’ have either leisure or 
disposition to pay heed to the serious, hard- 
working aspect of a life which, superficially 
at least, appears to be led chiefly in the 
bustle and gay insouciance of sunlit Southern 
streets. I am quite sure that, of the scores 
of strangers who annually pay a stereotyped 
homage to the beauty of the Arabo-Norman 
palace of La Zisa, not one in fifty casts a 
glance across the street to a plain yellow 
building of unpretending exterior, the pur- 
pose and work of which in the steady Risor- 
gimento of Italy, I found mention of neither 
in guide-books nor in works of Sicilian 
travel. A four-line item among the city 
news in a local newspaper informed me that 
a study of Dante had been read to her 
pupils and their friends by Signorina ———, 
one of the teachers in the Casa Educatrice 
Whitaker; and a few questions in the right 
quarter not only informed me as to the na- 
ture of the institution, but also brought 
about a most interesting visit to the place 
itself under the guidance of one whose fam- 
ily name has, for now two generations, 
stood high in all endeavors for the improve- 
ment of Sicily and her people. 

The Educatorio Whitaker, to call it by its 
official name, occupies the apartments of an 
old convent, secularized along with so many 
others after the war of unification. With a 
few necessary changes, the building, both in- 
side and out, still retains much of its origi- 
nal aspect; but the animating spirit of the 
place is no longer reactionary. In July, 
1876, a committee or board in charge of the 
asylums for poor children determined to 
establish a training-school, the graduates of 
which should be fully qualified to teach in 
their various institutions; for between the 
inactivity of the state and the still more 
marked indifference of the recently dis- 
possessed religious orders, the education and 
training of young women under the new con- 








ditions were entirely neglected. Private 
subscribers soon gave liberally to the en- 
terprise, and on the Ist of January, 1881, 
the institution took the name of its chief 
benefactor, which it still retains. Since that 
time, the present representatives of the late 
Mr. Whitaker’s family have continued to 
supply much the largest share of the needs 
of the establishment. It is worthy of espe- 
cial note that the first serious effort to place 
the education of Sicilian women on some- 
thing else than a strictly ecclesiastical or 
conventual basis was chiefly owing to the 
philanthropy of an Englishman. Apart from 
this, the success of the school, to which I 
shall presently refer, must be placed to the 
credit of Cavaliere Scandurra, its director, 
whose life has been devoted to the task 
since its foundation. 

On the occasion of my visit, I was charm- 
ingly received by him and by three of his 
assistants, who appeared almost surprised, 
yet not displeased, that a travelling stran- 
ger should feel curiosity or interest in 
their work. Perhaps the most immediately 
gratifying circumstance to myself was that 
the talk was not necessarily restricted to 
Italian, for one of these young ladies spoke 
excellent French, and another was about as 
well versed in English. Entering by the 
main door, now no longer barred or locked, 
one is ushered into a plain, bare hall, which 
serves for general exercises and reunions 


It was formerly the chapel, but the old nar- | 


row windows have, with one exception, given 
way to spacious openings, which admit both 
light and air. Cav. Scandurra pointed out 
one window, still in its primitive condition, 
which, he said, would be modernized as soon 
as the exchequer would permit; neverthe- 
less, he appeared to find something worth 
consideration in the proposal to let it stand 
as a contrast between the old and the new 
régime. As we entered this hall 
of some twenty little girls all rose to their 
feet and smilingly greeted us with a very 
well-executed song in unison. I was inform- 
ed that the seven hundred pupils of the es- 
tablishment might have welcomed me in 
similar fashion had I but expressed the de- 
sire. As the reader can well imagine, even 
a case-hardened teacher might quail at the 
mere thought of meeting fourteen hundred 
eyes of Sicilian girls. Behind stretches the 
playground, formerly the convent-garden 
reached through broad portals; and here 
clusters of larger girls, several of them al- 
most young women, were standing or play- 
ing in groups. Certainly, a bella gioventu; 
hardly a face or figure but bore signs of 
health and intelligence, in marked contrast 
with so many of the popular types one sees 
every day in the streets of Palermo. And 
it must be remembered that none of these 
girls belong to the wealthy or pampered 
class. Almost without exception they are 
daughters of the petite bourgeoisie, often of 
the very poor; but the care given to their 
training in every particular results in a 
general impression of robustness, while cul- 
tivating also a prevailing disposition of 
cheerfulness and contentment, if physiog 
nomy has any value as a sign. The system 
of discipline, as I subsequently found, is 
the rule of mildness and persuasion. 


a class 


On the same floor as the hall lie the re- 
fectory, pantry, and kitchen, all extremely 
simple in fittings furniture, but so 
specklessly clean as to make one eager for 
the privilege of enjoying a meal there; here, 
also, the attendants looked smilingly on, in 


and 











pleased satisfaction at the approbation 
which their labors called for and got. Not 
a trace of the odor of cooking is allowed 
to hang about the place; and the trim look 
of the maids in neat caps and aprons forms 
a striking contrast with what ignorant trav- 
ellers commonly describe as the /aisscr-al 
ler of southern Europe. 

Passing up a broad and well-swept stone 
the classrooms, all of 
which are first floor; the 
living rooms above I very naturally neither 
saw nor asked to The 
in spite of their extreme simplicity, remain 


staircase, we reach 
situated on the 


visit classrooms, 


interesting because of the ingenious plan 


by which they were devised 
ed in breaking down a succession of thick 


This consist 


partition walls belonging to an enfilade of 
nuns’ four or five of the latter to- 
gether thus making a long, rather low-ceil 
ed room, with plenty of light and air through 
such rooms 


cells, 


sensibly enlarged windows. In 
as these the young Sicilian girl need pot 
her faith or religious duties, but 
she can further history of her 
country, and her own responsibilities as the 


forget 
learn the 
probable mother of sons of regenerated 
Italy. To point 
(of history, let us say) has but to lead her 
little bal- 


housetops, the 


such lessons, the teachers 


across the corridor to a 
from which, 
eye falls on the glorious color of the line 


class 
cony over the 
of hills enclosing the Conca d'Oro; and off 
to the left 
monument to Garibaldi, 
from which the 
looked down 
upon Palermo. It 
who rendered 
tension of learning to 
under such conditions as these in the Italy 


the sun sheds a gleam on the 
crowning the 
eminence leader of the 


“Mille” 


descent 


before his victorious 
was he and his 
followers possible the ex 
secular women 
of our encouraging to hear 
that much the same thought had 
ticipated by the present Dowager Queen of 
visit to 


day. It was 


been an 


Italy, who some years ago paid a 
the institution, not only in her official ca- 


pacity, but as representing the achieve 
ment and aspirations of Italian woman- 
hood. Of this visit a very palpable sign 


remains in a set of beautifully colored pi 


tures of flowers, used as models by the 


classes of embroidery and 
by her Ma 
framed by 


of 


pupils in the 


fancy work; these, presented 
jesty Queen Margherita, 
one of the distinguished lady patronesses 


the institution, herself a member of an an 


were 


cient Sicilian family and yet entirely in sym- 
pathy with the new order of things. 

The 
four principal departments, 
judgment of the administration, suffice for 
all the present wants of the class of girls 


work of the school is divided into 


which, in the 


for whom the scheme is designed I must 
again point out that there is no striv 
ing here after what we call the “higher 


education’ of women; the Educatorio puts 


forward no university pretensions what 


ever, and thus by entering into no rivalry 
institutions, seems to have 


with official 


succeeded (if my observations were accu- 
rate) in winning and keeping the support of 
There is, in the first 
In this, 


the cost is so 


official good opinion 
place, a boarding-school for girls 
as in the other departments, 
low that people of very modest means can 
daughters to it, 
destitute, 


yet afford to send their 


while deserving, but 
young persons can 


charges in such cases being defrayed out of 


entirely 


also be received; the 


the original gift and also by constant fresb 
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supplies. There were at the time of my 
visit sixty resident pupils, several without 
other family or home, whom the school thus 
undertakes to train thoroughly for a specia! 
purpose, and establish in respectable posi- 
tions after they leave. 

Most of the pupils, however, enter into 
the second category of day-scholars, wisely 
handed over to the Educatorio authorities 
by the directing-board of the free schools 
of Palermo. This contingent, principally, 
swells the number actually receiving instruc- 
tion here to the already mentioned figure of 
seven hundred, all of them taught by young 
women who have themselves been approved 
of by the institution. These teachers come 
from the normal-school of the Educatorio, 
the department which, so far as I could judge 
from visible results, appeared to me _ the 
crowning success of the place. Between 1876 
and 1899, one hundred and thirty-six young 
women have been drilled in the work of 
teaching in various branches, but all on a 
sound basis of middle-class training. Thir- 
teen of them are now engaged in the school 
itself, all but two as regular teachers or 
professors. A school at Randazzo, with a 
kindergarten, employs no less than eight. 
And the eagerness with which such instruc- 
tors are sought throughout the country is 
proved by the fact that thirty-four of them 
are engaged in various public schools about 
the island. As a sign of the care exercised 
in completing the work of the school, I may 
add that a trained teacher is not, on leaving, 
thrust out to find or struggle for a position 
as best she may, but the authorities (and 
chiefly the admirable director of the Edu- 
ecatorio) secure appointments for such as 
have no family to return to, or are unable to 
wait for work. Some of these positions be- 
ing in the newly acquired colony of Eritrea, 
a colonial section became imperative; and I 
was much interested in hearing that Arabic, 
taught by a young Egyptian lady, forms an 
important item in the programme. 

In the practical department, or work- 
school, are taught a variety of useful pur- 
suits, such as needlework of several kinds, 
designing, drawing, and so forth, all without 
views to the “accomplishment” element in 
education, but merely in order to further the 
growth of the feeling of self-help and social 
usefulness in the learners, who subsequent- 
ly convey them into the home or the world 
of work. Some of the drawings, it may be 
mentioned, were executed by tiny girls of 
twelve years of age, and, although taken 
from complicated and difficult relief models, 
would be a credit to any art-school. In fact, 
the quality of the work done in all depart- 
ments has proved so uniformly excellent that 
graduates of the Educatorio are now entitled 
to offer themselves as candidates for all the 
Government girls’ schools in town or coun- 
try, without further examination. Besides all 
this valuable and thorough training, great 
care is observed in keeping up the original 
higher moral purpose of the institution by gen 
tly dwelling on the teacher's vocation with all 
the self-discipline involved in the right com- 
prehension of it; character and conduct are 
constantly insisted on, not only in regard to 
the internal administration of the school, 
but as indispensable elements in the recom 
mendation given to any teacher aspiring to 
a place. And as this appears to be achieved 
through no system of punishment whatever, 
but by the constant example of the head and 
his staff, it would seem as though the 
admittedly difficult ' problem of deal- 





ing with Sicilian character has been solv- 
ed, so far as the women are concerned, with- 
in the four walls of this secularized convent. 
I am glad to be able to say that I have nev- 
er been more profoundly impressed with the 
results of such a method than in this special 
instance. Perhaps the only regrettable fea- 
ture connected with it is the professedly im- 
perative necessity of restricting the benefits 
of such education and training to members 
of the Catholic Church. 

But much the most encouraging reflection, 
after such a visit as this, is that here, after 
all, apparently, is the truest hope for those 
who have not yet lost their faith in the fu- 
ture of Sicily—and of Italy. In spite of eco- 
nomic confusion, of political insecurity even 
more alarming, work of this kind is being 
-arried on all over the country, in corners 
unvisited by the tourist, through the efforts 
of a host of patient and modest teachers. 
It is my sincere conviction that their gene- 
ration will see its reward. iy ae 


THE CASPIAN SEA. 


KRASNOVODSK, October 13, 1900. 


When the imagination properly takes in 
the facts, it gives one a strange sensation 
to be sailing abovt over the waters of the 
Caspian Sea, and to wander over its low- 
lying shores. For, except when we look at 
our barometer, it is difficult to realize that 
we are in the centre of a vast depression in 
the surface of the earth nearly 100 feet (ex- 
actly 84 feet) below the level of the sea. But 
our barometer has reached its limit and is 
no longer of use. When we inquire further, 
and examine the facts more carefully, we 
learn that a sandy ridge of only twenty-three 
feet in height is all that prevents the back- 
ward flow of the Black Sea into the northern 
part of the Caspian, through the long and 
swampy depression of Lake Manytch; while 
everything around indicates that the Caspian 
basin was once full to overflowing, and that 
the present sea is but a survival of a vast 
oceanic depression. 

The Caspian Sea is 740 miles long and from 
200 to 400 miles wide. Its area is about 181,- 
000 square miles, but its drainage basin is 
immensely larger. The Volga alone brings 
into it the drainage of more than 500,000 
square miles of European Russia, and the 
Ural, 80,000; while six other rivers from 
the Caucasus and the table-lands to the 
south and southeast, contribute the quota 
furnished by two or three hundred thousand 
more. Indeed, the water pourting into the 
Caspian probably exceeds that brought into 
the Black Sea by the Danube, the Don, and 
the other streams emptying into it. And yet 
the Caspian Sea is not full. That it was once 
full and running over is shown by a variety 
of considerations. It is surrounded on its 
whole northern end and on its southeastern 
side by wide, low plains, but little above its 
level, which are everywhere impregnated 
with salt, and which contain the shells of 
mollusks like those now inhabiting the sea, 
All over these areas are scattered minor de- 
pressions, many of which are considerably 
lower than the sea, and are either complete- 
ly dried up, having salt deposits in the bot- 
tom, or are partially filled with water much 
salter than that of the ocean. 

A curious fact about the Caspian Sea it- 
self, however, ts that its water is much 
less salt than that of the ocean. In the 
shallow northern portion of the sea, which 
receives the drainage of al! central and 





southern Russia, the water of the Caspian 
is so fresh, especially in the early sum- 
mer months, as to be drinkable; while in 
the deeper southern portion the water is 
less salt than that of the Black Sea, and 
only one-third as salt as the ocean. At 
first thought, this would appear to be in- 
consistent with the theory that the Cas- 
pian basin is a partially dried-up portion of 
an oceanic belt, for in that case it would 
seem that, as with Great Salt Lake and 
the Dead Sea, the water ought to increase 
in saltness as it becomes less in volume. An 
interesting process is found to be going on, 
however, which constantly tends to reduce 
the salinity of the water, and which helps 
us to understand how those vast salt de- 
posits which underlie central New York, 
eastern Ohio, and southern Michigan might 
have been formed. Of course we do not 
refer to the constant inflow of fresh water, 
for that is all removed by evaporation, but 
the Caspian Sea is surrounded on its most 
arid sides by numerous and large bays con- 
nected with the main body of water by 
narrow and shallow channels through which 
currents are constantly flowing from the 
sea, but not back into it. This is because 
the evaporation is so great that the in- 
flowing currents are barely sufficient to 
supply the waste from that source. The 
consequence is, that an enormous amount 
of salt is carried off from the sea into 
these receptacles and there detained. One 
of the longest of these is the Karaboghaz, 
or Bitter Water, a bay nearly one hundred 
miles in diameter, situated about midway on 
the eastern shore, and connected with the 
sea by a channel only five feet deep and 
four hundred and fifty wide. Through this 
the water of the Caspian is constantly flow- 
ing at a rate which is never less than a 
mile and a half an hour, and is usually 
three miles an hour. Von Baer, who has 
investigated the matter most carefully, esti- 
mates that through this channel alone 350,- 
000 tons of salt is daily withdrawn from 
the central body of the sea. Many similar 
basins have already been filled with the 
salt which has crystallized from the water 
thus brought into them and evaporated. 

There is, however, another probable ex- 
planation of the low salinity of the Caspian 
Sea which has not been properly considered. 
This is to be found in the recentness of the 
causes which have brought about the present 
conditions of things. The process of desic- 
cation over the basin of the Caspian has 
necessarily gone on with great rapidity since 
its outlets were elevated above sea level. 
For, while the rainfall is less than a foot 
per annum, the evaporation is probably three 
feet. When, therefore, its area was twice 
as large as at present, its level was very 
likely reduced as much as a foot per annum, 
notwithstanding the inflow of its great riv- 
ers. With its present contracted surface it 
just balances these contributions. This rapid 
process of evaporation resulted in leaving a 
large part of the salt stranded over the out- 
lying abandoned bed. It has not had time 
to get back into the sea. It is probable, al- 
so, that the original saltness had been much 
reduced by the overflow into the Black Sea, 
which would have continued for some time 
after the original elevation of the region. 

As we have already said, the greatest con- 
tributor of water to the Caspian Sea is the 
Volga, which brings into it a large part of 
the drainage of all Russia. But, about 300 
miles above its present mouth, this river so 
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nearly approaches the trough of the Don, 
which empties into the Sea of Azov, and is 
so nearly on a level with it, that a canal 
fifty miles long is made to connect the two. 
It is evident, therefore, that slight physical 
changes might divert the waters of the Vol- 
ga into the lower valley of the Don, and so 
into the Black Sea, thus robbing the Caspian 
of its present main supply. The 
such a diversion would be a great 
tion of its area and lowering of its surface 
Curiously enough, such a 
lowering of the surface even since the Chris- 
tian era is witnessed to by historical evidence 
The city of Derbend is situated on the west 
shore of the Caspian, where a spur of the 
Caucasus Mountains comes down to the wa- 
ter’s edge. This has always been a fortified 
point, and is reported to have been strength- 
ened by Alexander the Great. But 
dations of masonry are ascertained to extend 
more than fifty feet below the present level 
of the sea. Moreover, it is reported that the 
natives proposed to conduct Alexanderacross 
dry-shod, which could only have been done 
if the shallow ridge running across the sea 
from the Caucasus Mountains near Baku to 
the Grand Balkan near Krasnovodsk had 
been laid bare by a general lowering of the 
water. This condition of things is supposed 
to have continued down to about the fifth 
century of the Christian era. 

In view, also, of the historical references 
to such a fluctuation in the 
of the Volga, there would seem, 
little doubt that 
changes have occurred in this region in com- 
paratively recent times. How 
these have affected the complex movement 
of population in Western Asia and Eastern 
Europe is a question of the greatest interest. 
It is instructive to find, also, how generally 
the study of the of 
the East is confirming the sources of ancient 


result of 


contrac- 


contraction and 


the foun- 


lower course 
therefore, 
far-reaching physical 


profoundly 


physical conditions 
history, and rendering easy of belief many 
statements which an incomplete knowledge 
of the conditions had tended 
And still the Caspian Sea has a future far 
greater than its past. 
troleum products, and its are 
building up great and rich all 
its shores, A single company in Petrovsk 
pays $200,000 for its fishing privileges at the 
mouth of the Kura River. Astrakhan, at the 
mouth of the Volga, is a city of 120,000 in- 
habitants, and the commerce passing through 
it is comparable to that going through the 
Sault Ste. Marie. A small district near Baku 
produces more oil than the United 
States, and the city already has a popula- 
tion of nearly 200,000; Krasnovodsk, 
the railroad terminus from which I write, 
on the eastern shore, though dependent 
distilled water, and water brought in on the 
cars, now the 
large part of Central Asia. 
G. FREDERICK 


to discredit. 
Its fisheries, its pe- 
commerce 


cities upon 


entire 
while 
on 


commands commerce of a 
WRIGHT. 


MLLE. ROBESPIERRE. 


PARIS, January 2, 1901. 
We may see, in our own time, how rapidly 
history is changed into legend and transform- 
ed according to the of the hour. 
A legend has connected itself with the sis- 
ter of the famous Terrorist Robespierre, 
and M. Lenotre, in his valuable 
‘Vieilles Maisons, Vieux Papiers,’ has taken 
the trouble tell the truth about 
her The legend was formed after the pub- 
lication in 1834, a long time after the Ter- 


passions 


volume, 


to us real 


| 
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ror, of the ‘Memoirs of Charlotte Robes- 
pierre.’ These Memoirs were published 
from a manuscript after the death of Mile 


Robespierre, by a “‘Robespierrist arriéré,”’ 


says M. Lenotre. Her testament, written 
with her own hand on the 6th of February, 
1828, was examined by M. Lenotre at the 


office of a notary of the La Tournelle quar- 


ter. It is thus worded 


“Wishing, before paying to Nature the 
tribute which all mortals owe to her, to make 
known my towards my eldest 
brother, I declare that I always knew him as 
a man full of virtue; I protest against all 
the letters, detrimental to his honor, which 
have been attributed to him; and, wishing to 
dispose of what I shall leave at my death 


sentiments 


I hereby constitute Mile. Reine-Louise-Vic 
toire Mathon my universal legatee.” 

The Memoirs are written in the same 
spirit. ‘“‘Oh,"’ says M. Lenotre, “‘in what tender 
colors Robespierre is painted in them! What 
sensibility, what amiable resignation! The 
heroes of Florian are Tiberiuses beside him 
every line celebrates the mildness of his 
character, the purity of his heart, his even 
temper, the simplicity of his life, ete.” 
When the men of Thermidor attack her 


brother, she utters imprecations against them 
herself for forty 
this brother, 


She represents as having 


years bemoaned well-beloved 
and she repeats on every occasion, ‘Oh, had 
he only lived!’’ ‘‘Well,” M 

“if he had lived, perhaps Charlotte 
not have written a line.” 
old documents kept at the General Security 
department. ‘Mile. de Robespierre,” he 
says, “probably thought that nobody would 
ever look there for the refutation of her ro 


adds Lenotre 
would 


He has gone over 


mance.” 

The mother of Charlotte Robespierre died 
the father, ‘called 
by mysterious interests,” left Arras in 1766 


young; to foreign parts 


and never reappeared. Robespierre and his 


brother Augustin were taken in by their 
grandfather, a brewer; their young sister 
Charlotte, by her aunts, two old and pious 
maids, who were very poor. By the pro 
tection of the Bishop of Arras, Charlotte 
was admitted into a charitable establish 
ment administered by a Jesuit The two 
brothers were educated, the eldest at Louis 
le-Grand, with the help of the Abbé de 
Saint Waast. In 1781 we find them living 
with their sister in a small house at Arra 
which is still shown to strangers In 178% 
Maximilian, who had a legal position, was 
elected to the States-General After the 
session of the Constituent Assembly, he was 
appointed “public prosecutor.” His sister 
helped him with the little money she had 
to establish ‘himself in Paris 

Robespierre lived in the house of a cab 


inet-maker named Duplay, in a house in the 


Rue St. Honoré, which is still preserved in 


part. Duplay, his wife, and children became 
for Robespierre a sort of family; they 
were very proud of him, flattered him in 
every way, and, when Charlotte came from 
Arras to live with him, they tried to dis 
gust her and quarrelled with her. Charlotte 
took lodgings in the same quarter, in the 
Rue St. Florentin, and persuaded her broth 
er to live with her He consented for a 
while, but the Duplays soon brought him 
back triumphantly to their own house. The 
younger Robespierre tried to console her 


by taking her with him on a mission to the 
army of Italy. Unfortunately, he took also 
with him a young lady of easy virtue with 
whom Charlotte soon quarrelled. 


the 


Augustin 


ordered his sister to leave army, and 
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she returned to her deserted apartment in 
the Rue St. Florentin 

The Duplays kept guard around Robes- 
pierre; they felt, or affected to feel, con- 
tinued apprehensions about him, they were 
persuaded that all the world was conspiring 
against their lodger. One day Charlotte, 
who wished to reconcile herself with her 
brother, sent to him, through a friend. two 
pots of confitures. Mrs. Duplay sent them 
back angrily “Take this away I don't 
want her to poison Rot esplerre.’ After a 
while Robespierre sent for his sister. He 
received her amicably, but told her that, in 
her position, she could not remain in Paris, 
She had better return to Arras. She con 
sented, and left for Arras with Lebon, 
pro-consul of the province of Artois As 
soon as she arrived, she was denounced as 





an aristocrat to the popular society of the 
town, at the instigation of Lebon himself, 
if We may credit the author of ‘The Secrets 
of Joseph Lebon.’ The pro-consul was an 
intimate friend of the Duplays. Char- 
lotte was much frightened, and placed her- 
self under the protection of an enemy of 
Lebon, Florent Guyot, a member of the 
Convention, who was at the time the com 
mander of Lille. Guyot sent her back to 
Paris, but she dared not return to her 
apartment in the Rue St. Florentin, which 
Was too near the bouse of the Duplays 
She took refuge in the house of Citoyenne 
Laporte, wife of a judge of the revolution 
ary tribunal of Paris, a quondam glove 


anc perfumery merchant 

Charlotte was staying still at his house on 
the famous day of the 9th Thermidor. Forty 
afterwards the Memoirs speak thus of 
the 
despairing. I 
that 


thither, I 


year 
this 
head bewildered 
look for 
the 


event: “I rush out in street. my 


eall, I 
they are 


and 


my brothers; I learn 


at bes 
I fall on my 


they 


Conciergerie I run 
with clasped hands to see them 
before the 


My reason goes; I 


knees soldiers turn 


me 


away don't know what 


happened, what became of me 
When I 
Charlotte was carried away by her imagina- 
In of 
the arrest of ber brothers, she left her apart 
She herself 
Conciergerie, took 


the Halles quarter, at the house of a Mme 


came to myself I was in prison 


tion. reality, as soon as she heard 


never showed at the 


but 


ment. 


prudently refuge in 


Béguin, under an assumed name. She was 


however, discovered there by the sple of 


of 
days afterwards, and conducted to the Section 


the Committee General Security three 


of the Contrat Social (are they not admira 


ble, these names of General Security, Social 
Contract, etc.?) 


Le notre, 


f 


“It must be said,"" writes M 


that in the face of danger the behavior of 
this sister of the Gracchi was deplorable 
She disavowed her brothers with a discon 
certing ease, told how they had turned her 
out and she had nearly been their victim 
She swore that if she had suspected their 
infamous plot, she would have denounced 
them rather than see her country perish. 


She did not forget the woman Duplay, whom 
she accused of all her misfortunes, and who, 
at the same hour, mad with terror, strangled 
herself in the prison of Sainte-Pélagie, where 


she had been thrown on the evening of the 
“th Thermidor. Citoyenne Béguin was not 
more discreet; she knew, for certain, that 


Robespierre had determined to send to the 
guillotine all those who showed any interest 
in his sister. In these interrogatories, all 
the mysteries of the Duplay honse were re- 


vealed—the frequent visits of Fouquier-Tin- 
ville to the ‘Incorruptible’; the way in 
which were fabricated, in the family circle, 


the lists of the condemned; the daily rela- 
tions entertained with some of the members 
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of the jury of the revolutionary tribunals in 
Paris, in Arras, etc.” 


Charlotte saved her; “having renounced 
the heroic part, she exaggerated platitude.” 
After a few days’ imprisonment, finding her- 
self penniless, she asked for an asylum at 
the house of a compatriot named Mathon. 
She asked the men of Thermidor, who had 
sent her brother to the guillotine, for a 
pension, in a petition in which she abused 
her brothers. The Committee of General 
Security decided that ‘‘the Citoyenne Robes- 
pierre, whom the tyrants had persecuted, 
deserved the confidence of good citizens 
and the protection of the constituted au- 
thorities. These were invited to give her 
the aid and assistance which the purest 
civism deserves, and which French loyalty 
ought to accord.” 

Charlotte’s history ends here. She lived 
for forty years after the great catastrophes 
of the end of the eighteenth century. There 
must have been reasons for the continuance 
of her pension during this long time. The 
Thermidorians were pensioning the woman 
who had been a witness against her own 
brother, and had denounced him as a moral 
monster; but why did all succeeding Gov- 
ernments continue to pay her a pension of 
2,000 francs? Was it a mere act of charity? 
Was it because she possessed secrets, and 
in order to purchase her silence concerning 
certain men and things? Many of the Ter- 
rorists and regicides became great person- 
ages in Napoleon’s reign. Bonaparte himself 
had had occasion to meet Charlotte at Nice, 
when he was still an almost unknown of- 
ficer of artillery. In her Memoirs, Char- 
lotte Robespierre says that Fouché offered to 
marry her. ‘‘Fouché,” she says, “was not 
handsome, but he had a charming manner 
and was extremely amiable. He spoke 
to me of marriage, and I confess that I had 
no repugnance to this tie, and was rather 
disposed to give my hand to a man whom 
my brother represented to me as a pure 
Democrat and his friend.’’ Her pension was 
continued under the Bourbons, after the Res- 
toration, and under Louis Philippe, after the 
Revolution of 1830. She lived, during her 
last years, in a house near the Jardin des 
Plantes, under an assumed name. She had 
in her room a lithographic portrait of her 
brother Maximilian, and, curiously enough, 
a miniature of Josephine Beauharnais. She 
died on the Ist of August, 1834, at the age 
of seventy-four. At the sale of her effects, 
the portrait of Robespierre went for two 
francs, and the medallion of Josephine for 
one franc. The sale netted 328 francs. 


Correspondence. 


WAR IS HELL. 
To THE Epitor or Tus Nation: 

Sin: If your correspondent (p. 30, No. 
1854) had signed himself “Humanity” instead 
of “Equity,” there would have been more 
logic in his position. ‘War is always 
cruel,” was the astute reply of President 
Loubet to ex-President Kruger when the lat- 
ter made some reference to British cruelties. 
If one takes the ground that all war is 
indefensible, and that all that is done in 
war in destroying life and property is wrong, 
denunciation of some of the recent acts of 
British generals in Sguth Africa would be 
at least consistent and intelligible. But there 





are very few who take that position, and it 
does not appear that soi-disant ‘Equity’ 
is one of them. Under the generally accept- 
ed system of morals, even among civilized 
races, war, with all that it is known to im- 
ply, is not regarded as immoral, provided 
the cause is good. Moreover, under that 
same system of morals, the individuals who 
are deputed to conduct a war on behalf of 
their country are not regarded, even by those 
who may consider the war in question an 
unjustifiable one, as immoral or in any way 
reprehensible for their participation in the 
acts of war, provided these individual sol- 
diers conduct the war, with all its insep- 
arable cruelties, according to recognized 
and established usages. 

Now, I submit that “Equity” is unjust Iu 
his attitude towards the British generals in 
South Africa. No act of theirs has been re- 
ported which was contrary to the recognized 
usage of so-called civilized warfare. Gen. 
P. H. Sheridan, in his day’s report of Octo- 
ber 7, 1864, to Gen. U. S. Grant, after de 
scribing the devastating of the farms in a 
large section by his orders, says: ‘Lieut. 
John R. Meigs, my engineer officer, was mur- 
dered beyond Harrisburg near Dayton. For 
this atrocious act all the houses within an 
area of five miles were burned.” I quote 
this merely as an instance on which I can 
readily lay my hand. All of us who are old 
enough can remember similar military acts 
in the wars of 1866 between Prussia and Aus- 
tria, and of 1870 between Germany and 
France. The treatment of the francs-ti- 
reurs by the Germans in France was much 
discussed at the time, and was generally ad- 
mitted to be a necessary measure on the 
part of the invaders, and to be permissible 
under the generally accepted rules of war. 
In the present South African war great for- 
bearance and a generous interpretation of 
the rules of war on the part of the British 
generals have been necessitated by the un- 
usual circumstance that the army op- 
posing them was not uniformed. And this 
forbearance has been frequently exemplified. 
The recent burning of farm steadings has 
been resorted to only after due warning that 
hostile acts by non-combatants in terri- 
tory evacuated by the Boer army, or by 
paroled combatants, would be so punished. 
In this policy, and in the execution of it, 
the British generals have been, not more, 
but less ‘“‘cruel’’ than is customary in like 
circumstances. 

If your correspondent is one who con- 
siders all war wrong and regards all who 
take part in it as criminals, and therefore 
feels impelled to protest against any and all 
of the cruel essentials of war, we have not 
the same ground of dispute with him, partic- 
ularly if he will drop the name of Equity 
and call himself Pity—or, say, Quaker. 

This protest is written py one who can 
sign himself ALMOST A QUAKER. 

January 13, 1901. 


LONGFELLOW AT BOWDOIN. 


To THE EpItoR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The catalogue of a collection of first 
editions of American authors, to be sold at 
auction in New York city the last of this 
month, prints a considerable portion of an 
autograph letter of Hon. Stephen Long- 
fellow and asserts that it refers to the 
poet Henry W. Longfellow, at that time an 
undergraduate in Bowdoin College. As cus- 





todian of the Faculty records of that pe- 
riod, I beg permission to inform the public 
through your columns that the poet was 
not under college censure at any time 
during his course, and that the reference 
in the letter cited above is to another 
person.—Respectfully, GEo. T. LITTLE. 
Bowpoin CoLLeee, January 15, 1901. 








Notes. 


In the Dent-Macmillan ‘‘Temple Classics’ 
we have to note the completion of F. S. 
Ellis’s English version of the ‘Romance of 
the Rose,’ in three volumes; Macaulay's 
Essays in five; and Vasari’s ‘Lives of the 
Painters’ in_eight. These three titles show 
well enough the range of this companion- 
able series, notable for the quality of ed- 
itorial selection as well as execution in de- 
tail; but we can also name among recent 
issues ‘Ivanhoe’ in two volumes, Mrs. 
Mitford’s ‘Our Village,’ and La Motte 
Fouqué’s ‘Sintram.’ Almost all of these are 
illustrated, and each has its charming book- 
plate. 

Cooper's ‘Pathfinder’ appears in a com- 
pressed but comely and legible reissue in 
one volume, bearing Macmillan’s imprint. 
There are twelve full-page pen-and-ink 
drawings by Charles E. Brock, sufficient 
both as decoration and as illustration. . 

Four years ago we bestowed merited com- 
mendation on W. Garrett Horder’s ‘Trea- 
sury of American Sacred Song’ (Henry 
Frowde). In the new edition which has just 
appeared, we observe that our criticism, in 
quite unimportant particulars, has been 
heeded, and it behooves us to apologize for 
having misspelt his name. We need say no 
more except to note that five additional au- 
thors have been drawn upon, viz., the Rev. 
Henry van Dyke, Lloyd Mifflin, Mrs. Annie 
Adams Fields, Martha Gilbert Dickinson 
(who now keeps company with her famous 
aunt), and Mary Gardiner Brainard (niece 
of J. G. C. Brainard, but he not in this col- 
lection). Their biographies are duly af- 
fixed to the previous series. 

The two volumes of Prof. Charles M. An- 
drews’s ‘Historical Development of Modern 
Europe, from the Congress of Vienna to the 
Present Time, 1815-1897’ (Putnams), have 
been combined in one with their separate 
pagination, and dubbed “Student’s Edition.” 
As it is, however, a straightaway narrative, 
without notes or apparatus except maps and 
index, the general public should not be 
warned off. We have already expressed a 
critical judgment of this work. 

Our readers will remember that, a little 
more than two years ago, Mr. J. G. Frazer 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, published a 
translation of Pausanias’s Description of 
Greece, with an elaborate commentary—the 
whole filling six stately volumes. He now, 
under the title ‘Pausanias, and Other Greek 
Sketches’ (Macmillan), has reprinted the in- 
troduction to his large work, omitting all 
learned apparatus, together with nearly a 
hundred of the longer and more independent 
descriptions of his commentary, averaging 
a little more than two pages in length, and 
his article on Pericles in the ‘Encyclopwdia 
Britannica.’ The book is not for archwolo- 
gists, but for the ordinary reader of culture. 
It gives little information about excavations 
and their results, and omits the description 
of the prehistoric fortress Gla in Beotia, 
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perhaps as too technical. The style is lively 
and pleasant, avoiding alike the condensa- 
tion of a guidebook or an encyclopedia and 
the prolixity of many books of travel. From 
no other book can the reader gain with less 
effort so clear a general idea of the plain 
of Marathon, the fall of the Styx, and other 
less-known places, and he will learn inci- 
dentally a good deal about Greek life. Many 
a traveller who has been in Athens, but has 
not journeyed in the interior of Greece, will 
be surprised to learn of the variety of the 
scenery of the kingdom. The book will en- 
courage excursions in Greece, not merely 
by specialists, but by all who like to travel 
where the greatest variety of grand and of 
gentle scenery, and unusual conditions of 
life, are seen in the smallest compass. With- 
in a few years, Greece is likely to become 
a favorite with ordinary tourists. As yet, 
comparatively few have learned how easy 
and attractive a trip through the little 
kingdom has become. 

Ginn & Co. have produced a facsimile of 
the famous ‘New England Primer’ from an 
edition of 1785-1790 in Mr. G. A. Plimpton’s 
remarkable collection of school-books. Only 
a single leaf—the last—has had to be sup- 
plied in ordinary type set by hand. The 
whole affair is a matter for the vest pocket. 

‘The American Art Annual’ (Boston: 
Noyes, Platt & Co.) appears in its third vol- 
ume under the editorial supervision of Flor- 
ence M. Levy. The principal new features 
are a directory of architects and of art 
teachers, the list of artist members of the 
Fine Arts Federation of New York, and the 
tabulating of bequests and gifts, prizes and 
scholarships of the year. The ‘Annual,’ with 
its record of important sales, exhibitions, 
and art organizations, becomes every year 
more valuable. The proof-reading of the 
present volume is regrettably deficient. 

We have received from Mrs. Jonas Gil- 
man Clark a quarto volume commemorative 
of her late husband (1815-1900), the founder 
of Clark University, at Worcester, Mass. In 
spite of a somewhat meagre biographical 
sketch, it is clear that Mr. Clark’s life was 
marked by no little variety, dealing with 
both coasts of the American continent, and 
with a considerable period of residence in 
New York. His pedigree, like his public 
spirit, was characteristically New England. 
He was in sympathy with the abolitionists, 
and he owed no small part of his fortune 
to faith in the country’s future, and there- 
fore financial credit, in the dark days of the 
civil war. In all that is quoted from his 
own lips about the aim of his university 
foundation there is a noticeable vagueness, 
only incidentally dispelled in some of the 
obituary articles of the press. A portrait 
of Mr. Clark accompanies the volume. 

The Praktika (or Reports) of the Archzo- 
logical Society of Athens for the year 1899, 
which has just appeared, gives a succinct 
account of the work which the Society ac- 
complished during that year. Excavations 
were conducted on the northern slope of the 
hill of Colonus, where graves were found 
of the sixth or fifth century B. ¢., near 
Eretria, with a trace of the temple of Ama- 
rysian Artemis; at the Pirwus, with inter- 
esting discoveries of details with regard to 
the war-harbor at Athens; at Platwa, at 
Thermon, at Thermopyle, at Epidaurus, and 
elsewhere. The longest report, of more than 
twenty pages, has to do with the pass of 
Thermopylae, and seems more thorough than 
any preceding discussion of that district 





Much less space than has been usual in 
these Reports is devoted to routine business, 
and the pamphlet is filled with matter of 
scientific interest. Appended to the reports 
are two plans of the Stoa of Attalus at 
Athens, before and after the excavations of 
1898-1899, and six phototypes of the ruins 
at the sanctuary of Asclepius at Epidaurus, 
including the gymnasium and the odeum. 

A few weeks ago, men engaged in sponge- 
fishery brought to Athens a fragment of an 
ancient statue, and offered to the Minister 
of Education, on condition of a suitable re- 
ward, to show where a whole shipload of 
such objects lay beneath the water. After 
some inquiry, the Navy Department of 
Greece sent a boat te investigate and to aid 
in the recovery of the works of art. About 
the middle of last month the boat returned 
to the Pirwus, with the information that 
the sunken treasures lay thirty fathoms 
deep, close to a rocky islet, not very far 
from the island of Cythera, off the Spartan 
coast. They are so near the shore that the 
boat which was sent did not venture to ap- 
proach close enough to be of real service, 
and in the rough December weather the 
divers accomplished little. Two headless 
statues and many fragments, including the 
bronze head of a boxer, which is said to re- 
semble that in Rome, have been brought to 
Athens, and more definite arrangements are 
to be made for the rescue of what remains 
in the sea. To judge from this account a 
ship bearing works of art was at some time 
wrecked on this island, but when this hap- 
pened, and whither the ship was bound, no 
one knows. The memory of such a disaster 
had been wholly lost. 

The recent death of Maulvi Imadud-din 
closes a noteworthy career. He was the 
lineal descendant of the Sassanian King 
Nausherwan the Just, of Persia. In the line 
were four renowned Mohammedan saints, 
whose names and shrines are now objects of 
reverence and places of pilgrimage. Edu- 
cated by the best masters of his time, he be- 
came at an early age himself a master in 
Islam, so that he took a leading part in the 
famous discussion of Dr. Pfander and Mr. 
(afterwards Bishop) French with Mohamme- 
dans at Agra. In 1866, when forty-four 
years of age, he publicly avowed his belief 
in Christianity, and was baptized. It is a 
remarkable fact that two other of the four 
upholders of the Moslem faith in that dis- 
cussion followed his example. Although of- 
fered a high Government position, he pre- 
ferred to take orders, and for the remaining 
thirty-four years of his life he ministered to 
the church at Amritsar, in which he was bap- 
tized. “Great as a preacher,” says the Pun- 
jab paper from which we derive this account, 
‘as a writer he was greater still. The mere 
enumeration of his books would fill some 
pages.”’ They were works dealing with 
every type and phase of Mohammedan con- 
troversy, which found their way to lands as 
far apart as Java and Montenegro, and writ- 
ings intended for the instruction of Chris- 
tians. The degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon him from Lambeth, honoris causa, as a 
unique tribute and recognition of his great 
services and attainments. We do not re- 
call any other instance in our days of the 
conversion of a Mohammedan of such high 
rank to Christianity. 

The principal subject in the Consular Re- 
ports for January is the coal crisis in 
Europe and the consequent increased de- 
mand for American coal. There is also a 





report of a Committee on Commercial Edu 
cation in Scotland which ts of general in- 
terest The need of improvement, it af 
firms, is due mainly to the extraordinary 
development of business and the expansion 
of international commerce within the last 
two generations; the changing conditions 
and methods of conducting business aris 
ing out of this; and the commercial rivalry 
of Continental nations and America. Cer 
tain defects in elementary education, as 
inability of boys entering offices to com 
pose a letter properly, are pointed out: the 
necessity of the better teaching of th: 
modern languages is urged; and the sug 
gestion is made that faculties of commerce 
should be established in the universities to 
enable commercial education to take its 
proper place in the educational system. The 
possibility of a great increase in the gold 
product of the world in the near future is 
shown from the report of an American 
mining-engineer on the quartz-mining dis 
trict of Sarela, Central Siberia Ile says 
that the present product of the Russian 
empire, $25,000,000 per year, is almost en- 
tirely placer gold, and that the methods for 
working the deposits have undergone no 
improvement for fifty years while the 
quartz veins, which in some places are 
extraordinarily rich, are entirely unde 
veloped. 

It appears from the Annual Register of 
the American Mathematical Society that no 
less than twenty-two members of the so 
ciety are women. This is a very remarka 
ble showing. When it is remembered that 
it is only a very few years since it was 
firmly believed Ly nearly every one that 
the structure of a woman's brain forbad 
her studying the higher mathematies, and 
also that no subjects ever come before thi 
society for consideration which are not such 
as would have caused to stand on end, a 
few years ago, the hair of nearly every 
American man, let alone the American wo 
man, the perfect cordiality and friendli 
ness with which women are now received 
into all learned societies in this country 
may be taken as showing that American 
men, at least, are ceasing to deserve the 
epithet of the Unfair Sex. Of this Mathe 
matical Society a woman, Professor Scott 
is a member of the council. Of more tl 


il 


one scientific society a woman has already 
been president. Women may well begin to 
think that for them, in this country, the 
millennium is well on its way 


To judge by a very temperate and 
sible article of Prof. Adolfo Posada, in La 
Espana Moderna, Spain may still hope for 
a moral reconquest of the colonies she has 
dominated and driven to revoit. At the His 
pano-American Conference in Spain, which 
met on November 19, 1900, she was und: 
niably forced to eat a certain amount of 
humbie-pie, but, like the friends of Col 
Newcome, the young republics turned away 
their faces while she gobbled her portion, 
and then lavished words of affection upon 
the common motherland. The sense of the 
American States was that they were free 
for ever free—but well disposed, and de- 


sirous of proclaiming themselves “in sol 
idarity with their own history.” Sefior Si- 
erra, delegate from Mexico, who seems to 
have expressed the feelings of the Americans 
most tellingly, regards the Latin and Ger 
manic tendencies as all but irreconcilable; 
he looks forward to interminable conflicts 
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between the race which views ‘‘the action 
of the individual as a means of realizing 
social solidarity,” and that Saxon type which 
“looks upon society as a means of reinforc- 
ing individual action.”’ Of course, it is 
easier to forgive and forget when the actors 
in the original tragedy are long dead and 
gone, but Spain is distinctly apologetic; she 
wishes the republics clearly to understand 
that she is no longer “Spain the rival, Spain 
the mistress, Spain the traditional,” but 
means to be ‘Spain the liberal, the progres- 
sive, the European.”’ The governing classes 
of the past and their blindness have been 
responsible for policies of domination and 
isolation; they are gone, and Spain is not so 
black as she is painted. Passing over the 
details of the Conference, already noted in 
these columns, we find that its general ob- 
ject. was the creation of intra-racial sym- 
pathy through conformity to common forms 
of language, education, commercial methods, 
ete. In short, emphasis was laid on all the 
essentials that make for racial assimilation, 
save a common religion and privilege of in- 
termarriage—which, in the nature of the 
case, needed no attention. We may even 
find traces of hostility to ex-Latin nations 
and a disposition to retain group-advantages 
for group-use. Best of all, Posada says, 
Spain has been forced to think of the Amer- 
icans and know them; both sides seem to 
believe that they have become reacquainted 
with exceptionally fine people. 


—‘The Civilization of the East’ is the Eng- 


lish title of a tiny volume in the Temple: 


Primers series, translated by J. H. Loewe 
from the German of Dr. Fritz Hommel (Lon- 
don: Dent & Co.; New York: Macmillan). It 
covers approximately the same area and the 
same period covered by Maspero’s monu- 
mental work, viz., Western Asia, with Egypt, 
from the dawn of history to the middle or 
end of the fifth century B. c. It is a handy, 
interesting book, and, on the whole, a useful 
compendium of what is known of the his- 
tories of those countries during that period. 
On the reader who has not followed the dis- 
coveries of the last twenty-five years and 
their interpretation, the perusal of this brief 
sketch will produce an impression of as- 
tonishment at the amount which has been 
learned in that time and the extent to 
which our geographical horizon has been 
extended. Ancient Oriental history is no 
longer a record of Egyptian, Babylonian, and 
Assyrian civilization, much less a_his- 
tory of Israel, Persia, and Greece. We read 
of powerful kingdoms in Elam, Armenia, 
Asia Minor, and Arabia playing an important 
role, influencing the development of religion 
and civilization, contending for hegemony, 
and at times securing it. Nor is the West 
without its share in the history of the civ- 
ilization of the East. Not alone Egypt, but 
Palestine and Syria also affected by 
the invasions of peoples from the islands and 
coasts of the West, barbarians from the point 
of view of the Egyptians, Phcenicians, and Ca- 
naanites, who bear to them the same rela- 
tion which, at a later time, the Normans bore 
to the seaboard peoples of Southern Europe. 
Unfortunately, as in most of Dr. Hommel’s 
books, theories, often acute and suggestive, 
it is true, are too frequently presented as 
facts. This is especially true of those por- 
tions of the work which deal with the ear- 
lier periods. For instance, it is here stat- 
ed as a fact that “the West Semitic alpha- 
bet, commonly called the Phonician,”’ was 
invented ‘‘about the year 2000” and ‘“‘handed 


are 





down to the Greeks towards the end of the 
second millennium” by Pheenician colonists. 
All that we really know is, that as late as 
the fourteenth century B. c., the Phe- 
nicians were using, for some purposes 
at least, the cuneiform script, while 
the earliest inscriptions in the so-call- 
ed Pheenician alphabet which we _  pos- 
sess do not antedate 1000 8. c. The names 
of a number of the old Babylonian kings as- 
sume a somewhat new and unfamiliar shape 
in Dr. Hommel’s transcriptions. His chronol- 
ogy of the earlier period isalso different from 
any hitherto presented; but, in the present 
state of uncertainty, it is, perhaps, inevitable 
that each man should have his own chronol- 
ogy. While thankful to Dr. Hommel] for 
many of the suggestions in this little book, 
it seems to us that such a popular conden- 
sation should record established facts rath- 
er than private speculations. The only map 
in the book, a “map of the lands of the 
Bible,” is sketchy and incorrect to a de- 
gree. 


—It is a safe assertion that Caxton’s 
‘Golden Legend’ is the most comprehensive 
hagiological book of the fifteenth century. 
However his work may be related to the 
original ‘Historia Lombardica’ of Jacobus 
de Voragine—who was a meritorious and 
conscientious compiler, too, according to his 
lights—through the legends in French, in 
English, and in Latin which he used, he un- 
doubtedly showed in it that independence 
which characterizedhim generally, and labor- 


4 ed studiously towards completeness and or- 


derliness. So he produced a book which is 
a necessity for the student of medizval 
life, and even, from the background it gives, 
for every reader of Chaucer who cares to 
understand what he reads. Its claim, too, 
might be put on the broader basis of its own 
fascination and picturesqueness, and there 
may even be some left who, like its first gen- 
derer, the worthy Archbishop of Genoa, and 
its second or third father, William Caxton, 
will find it a book unto edification and spirit- 
ual profit. Ail these must thank Mr. Fred- 
erick S. Ellis that he has reédited it in 
Dent’s “Temple Classics’? (New York: Mac- 
millan). The present seven charming little 
volumes are practically a reproduction in 
modern spelling of his earlier sumptuous 
edition, which was printed by William Mor- 
ris at the Kelmscott Press. The equipment 
in this new form is generally good. There 
are two excellent indices, and each volume 
has a fitting frontispiece by Miss Emily 
Ford, and a fairly satisfactory glossary. 
But in the glossary to the first volume there 
is a very strange blunder, not found in the 
Kelmscott edition. In its glossary we read, 
in explanation of Nebuzar-adan, ‘‘The title 
of Nebuzar-adan, as given in the Hebrew, is 
‘chief of the slayers,’ which the English 
translators, following the Vulgate, under- 
stand as ‘slayers of men,’ and so interpret 
the name as ‘captain of the guard.’ But in 
the Septuagint, Nebuzar-adan is taken to 
be ‘chief of the slayers of beasts,’ hence [in 
Caxton, I. p. 164 of this edition] the title 
of ‘prince of the cooks.’"’ That is perfectly 
correct, but in the glossary here, we are 
most perversely told, “This name [i. ¢., Ne- 
buzar-adan] means literally, in the Hebrew 
(II. Kings, xxv. [v. 8]) ‘chief of the slay- 
ers,’ "’ efc.; which is better than anything 
the Little Minister ever got from “the origi- 
nal Hebrew."’ Of course the name Nebuzar- 
adan is Assyrian, and to be translated 
“Nebo has given seed"; the title which fol- 





lows immediately means ‘chief of the slay- 
ers,’ and either of beasts or of men. 


—The bit of confusion which the note fur- 
ther attempts to explain is a very curious 
one. But some points in the tangle seem 
certain. First, that neither Jacobus de 
Voragine nor Caxton had any connection 
with the Septuagint, nor did they know any- 
thing about a Latin version of the Septua- 
gint, and so could not have followed it. 
Their Latin Bible was their Bible; beyond 
it their horizon did not go. But, second 
that Latin Bible, originally translated from 
the Hebrew by Jerome, had become in many 
places grievously corrupted from the Old 
Latin, a translation from the Septuagint in 
use before that of Jerome. Apparently, then, 
in this passage, in the text or texts used 
by De Voragine and Caxton—or their sources 
--this reading from the Old Latin appeared. 
It seems likely, too, that the same sense lies 
behind ‘‘car il estoit prince des’ gueux,”’ the 
reading in the French text which Caxton is 
supposed to have followed. The note upon 
which this is a super-annotation is the only 
one of any length which Mr. Ellis gives, and 
it is a pity that it should have fared so ill. 
It is only right to add that the text itself 
seems to be most trustworthy, and to have 
been edited with scrupulous care. 


—It is a weakness in some archeological, 
or otherwise scientific, travellers to think 
that the general public will not hear any- 
thing calling for the least effort of the 
brain, but must be entertained with desecrip- 
tions of scenery of the most intolerable 
length and dulness, with vapid and narrow 
comments, in words of one syilable and ideas 
of less, on the national and individual char- 
acteristics they meet, and with tales of the 
woes of the traveller, faced and outfaced by 
the extortionate innkeeper, the too intelli- 
gent native, and the lively insect. And the 
same scientists seem in the delusion that 
the public realiy wants all this tangle of 
words that lead to nothing. Anthony Wil- 
kin’s ‘Among the Berbers of Algeria’ (Cas- 
sell & Co.) is a case in point, but with re- 
deeming features. Mr. Wilkin is evidently a 
competent anthropologist and has the right 
scientific spirit. He is very apologetic for 
the bits of anthropology in study of the 
Berbers and their works generally which 
have insisted on staying in his book. The 
fact is that the book, apart from them, 
would be unspeakably dull, lacking vitality 
enough to hang together. It were well if he 
would take this to heart. The more scien- 
tific he is, and the harder he rides his hobby, 
the better his reader will be pleased. We 
like to hear how he measured the skulis of a 
whole village and what he thinks of the 
origin and nature of the Berber race in its 
divisions, and of the Arabs in their very dif- 
ferent way. His obiter dicta, even, when 
within his own sphere, have salt and flavor. 
The anti-Semitic situation in Algeria, too, 
is a “‘live’’ subject, but the traveller’s talk 
and padding are leather and prunella of the 
shabbiest. Further, his sociological obser- 
vations would be of more value if they had 
been reached through a better linguistic 
knowledge; but since he started with no 
Berber or Arabic, and with a French that 
was shaky in its ‘‘tutoyer,”’ a caveat lector 
is called for. Geographically, too, Mr. Wil- 
kin is to be taken cautiously. The map 
which he used must have been of a quite 
astonishing badness. We have consulted 
five, two English, one American, and two 
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German, on the elusive Lake Hodna. Of 
these, only one, that in Black’s Atlas, gives 
it frankly and bluely as if it were an ordi- 
nary lake. The others all indicate, diverse- 
ly but sufficiently, that it is more or less a 
salt marsh and of variable size. 
without defending the anti-Semitic attitude 
of the French population of Algeria, it is 
well to remember how rapidly the Jews 
there are increasing. It is only recently that 
the French birth-rate rcse above the death- 
rate, while the Jews have from forty-three 
to fifty-seven births in the thousand, with 
twenty-four to twenty-eight deaths. One of 
the best features of the book is the numer- 
ous photographs. They are all original and 
some are excellent. The reproduction is ex- 
ceptionaily good. 


Again, 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 


Memoirs and Correspondence of Coventry 
Patmore. By Basil Champneys. London 
George Bell & Sons; New York: Macinil- 
lan Co. 2 vols., 8vo. 

The practice now prevalent in historiog- 
raphy, whereby a student, endowed with 
the single faculty of patient diligence, de- 
votes himself to a particular subject, digs 
up everything accessible that has any bear- 
ing on it, and sets it all down in such shape 
as occurs to him, is having its effect upon 
biography. Some memoirs tempt the reader 
to inquire why, if they had to be con- 
structed at all, it should be on such a scale, 
and why not by somebody else. It is possi- 
ble to lose perspective and write around a 
topic with the result of obscuration. Of a 
certain type of orator it has been said 
that ‘“‘you could hear him better if he were 
not so loud’; and so, about some men and 
things, one might know more if less were 
told. ‘The Angel in the House’ illustrated 
all the domestic virtues, won no little pop- 
ularity, and led some to consider its author 
a genius. He enjoyed in early life the in- 
timacy of Tennyson; he was a friend or 
correspondent of Browning, Ruskin, Carlyle, 
the Preraphaelites, and other eminences, 
some of whom professed tuo rate his verses 
very high. He was doubtless an amiable, 
honorable, and cultivated man; yet the 
strongest impression given by these vol- 
umes is of his earnest religiousness and 
his entire satisfaction with the ways of the 
Church of Rome, to which he was admitted 
when past forty. 

Coventry Kearsey Dighton Patmore was 
born July 28, 1823: this book does not en- 
able us to confirm or correct the cyclopzedia 
statement that it was at Woodford, Essex 
Except for six months in 1839-1840 at a 
schoo] in France, where he was not happy, 
he was ‘educated at home’ and on his 
own plan. Being capable and studious, he 
early learned a good deal of chemistry, 
mathematics, and art, as well as letters, and 
gained, as he said, much more knowledge 
than he would have acquired in the usual 
ways, but less mental discipline. This fact 
may account for some of his peculiarities 
he was always an independent, self-made 
sort of person. His father was an agnostic 
and a man of letters in a small way, with 
a circle of friends that was of some use 
to the son; but by becoming financially in- 
volved, he left England ‘‘secretly and sud- 
denly’’ in 1845, and his children were thrown 
on their own resources. Except for the brief 
period of stringency which followed, the 





poet's life was happy and prosperous. By the 
kindness of Milnes (Lord Houghton) he ob 
tained in 1846 a place in the British Museum, 
which he kept for twenty years, or 
till he no longer needed it. During this 
period ke wrote much for the reviews. His 
first book of verse had appeared in 1844; we 
need not quarrel with his later opinion of 
it, which was not high, but it brought a 
long letter from Bulwer, who found in it 
“unmistakable testimonials of no common 
genius.’’ Another volume was published in 
1853, and ‘The Angel,’ in four parts, in 1854- 
63. Tennyson wrote him, “You have begun 
an immortal poem’; 
ed of ‘‘the total silence of the press about 


but Patmore complain- 


the ‘Espousals.’’’ It was perhaps a more 
important service which he did to literature 
early in 1850 in recovering the manuscript 
of ‘In Memoriam'’—‘‘a long, butcher-ledger- 
like book,’’ left behind by the author “in 
a closet in which he kept his tea and bread 
and butter. The landlady assured me that 
no such book had been left there, and ob 
jected to my going to see; but I insisted, 
and, pushing by her, ran upstairs and found 
the manuscript."” Patmore regarded Tenny- 
son as his closest friend, and ‘‘used to fol- 
low him about like a dog’; but soon after 
this they were severed by a trivial mis- 
understanding. The biographer thinks that 
there was “growing mutual alienation, com- 
bined with some degree of strain upon their 
relations.”” The smaller poet 
thought the greater was writing himself out, 


original 


that “the earlier [poems] were Tennyson, 
and the later [‘The Princess’ and ‘Maud'] 
Tennysonian."’ At this rate—1. ¢., on sup 
posed equal terms intellectually-—their old 
relations plainly could not last 

Of his Museum experience Patmore wrote 
“I did a good deal more than the average 
work; yet, during my twenty years of ser- 
vice, I may say that I read tens of thou- 
sands of books.”’ If the tens were but two, 
that made a thousand a year, or about three 
a day; pretty rapid work, even if he had 
not been otherwise busy. He meant “look- 
ing into’’ them, which is not exactly read- 
ing. More nearly accurate, perhaps, is his 
“conclusion, that, of the forty miles of 
shelves in the Museum, forty feet would 
contain all the real literature of the world.” 
That estimate, we fear, would exclude many 
poems and most of the longer Memoirs 

Apart from his own bocks, the chief events 
of his life were three marriages, in 1847, 1864, 
and 1881, and his reception into the Church 
of Rome—it was by no means a sudden con- 
version—in 1864. He lived mainly in Lon- 
don till 1866, when he bought a country place 
in Essex and turned farmer. From 1874 till 
1891 he had a handsome house on the coast, 
at Hastings. His last years were spent at 
Lymington in Hampshire, and there he died, 
November 26, 1896. One abode, one way of 
life, a single occupation, did not content him; 
he liked variety. Through all his changes he 
had love, honor, troops of friends; and doubt- 
less he deserved them. Of smaller men and 
worse poets there have been far more than 
of those bigger and better than he. Not the 
least valuable part of these volumes is the 
sixteen pages of his autobiography, record- 
For his first 
eleven years he “‘neither knew nor cared 
whether there was a God or no.’’ To the 
age of five his mother made him say the 
Lord's Prayer and a hymn; then his father 


ing his religious experience. 


“forbade her thus to interfere with my free- 
dom of intellect.’’ For five or six years after 








that, his devotions were omitted, except once, 
when, “my nurse having provoked me great- 
ly by some real or imaginary ill-usage, I 
knelt and prayed with much fervor that she 
might hate me as I hated her; for I could 
imagine no more terrifle punishment for her 
than that.” 
on a devotional book, he felt “a torrent of 
light and joy,"’ a brief ecstasy, which left a 
minute and latent germ of faith and ‘‘a ha 
bitual discontent with the unideal condition 
of the world within and without me At 


At eleven or twelve, chancing 


sixteen a precociously hopeless passion found 
a pathetic vent in ‘praying more than once 
with torrents of tears that the young lady 
might be happy, especially in marriage, with 
whomsoever it might be." Then he took ref 
uge in poetry, as before in science. Now 
“angels spoke from time to time to me, as 
they do to all’; he began to have visions 
and revelations. While preparing a tragedy, 
his impressions deepened and widened. Yet 
his “religious life was an utter solitude” 
‘none of my family or friends ever went to 
church"; they were all Gallios. At nineteen 
this changed, with a visit to relatives in 
Edinburgh, pious members of the Free Kirk 
Here friends told him that “an eminent 
(bristian, such as I aspired to be, ought to 
be able to make extemporaneous prayer 
aloud, for the benefit of his company." He 
tried it and failed lamentably: “‘This meat 


was too strong for me.’ Then he went home 


and read Strauss; it moved him not. By and 
by he was ccnfirmed—though this is not in 
the autobiography. As he grew older, ‘‘a 


simple sense of reality led me at first to the 
exclusive use of ancient Catholic books of 
devotion, and afterwards to abandon, as al- 
niu st useless, all moral and theological writ- 
ings whicn were not Catholic.” He excepts 
Ihutler’s ‘Analogy,’ the only good thing that 
ever came out of the Protestant Nazareth 
Patmore was one of those for whom all 
paths lead to Rome. No external influence 
led him thither, but a steady inward draw- 
ing. Yet his outward submission was long 
delayed, chiefly through tender regard for the 
wife of his youth, the heroine of his chief 
work. She had a Puritan's horror of the 
Pope: “‘A few days before she died, she said 
to me with tears, ‘When I am gone, they 
vill get you; and then I shall see you no 


more.’ In thus procrastinating he thought 
himself unsafe, perhaps guilty, not having 
her excuse of invincible ignorance More 
secular minds may hcnor his respect for her 
vracious mernory, which helped to postpone 
for nearly two years the step she had at 
horred. 

His later experiences on this line are hard 
From a cer 
tain standpoint, doubt is the devil's chief 


ly for Protestant appreciation 


work: no shadow of this worst of woes 
ever tioubled him again. But tn 1877 he 
rose to a higher state of grace by correcting 
a previously deficient affection and reverence 
for the B. V. M. and making a pilgrimage to 
Lourdes, which he twice afterwards repeat- 
ed. Yet, however thorough a convert, he 
remained bis own man. He accepted Roman 
doctrines because they suited him, and he 
had held out long after another would have 
yielded. He found the Eternal City worse 
than uninteresting at first (March 
1864), though two months later it was ‘‘by 
far the most religious and the least canting 
Later, when he 
was working up his ‘Odes’: “I have now read 
theology forfour hours a dayfor five months 
I am getting rather muzzy-pated with it. It 


place I have ever seen." 
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is like living on brandy and soda-water. 

This prodigious dose of divinity has 
made me feel half-chloroformed.’’ The fol- 
lowing, however satisfactory to the emanci- 
pated, could hardly please the conservative 
of any school: 

“I have been reading Gibbon’s ‘Decline and 
Fall’ with great pleasure and admiration. 
Nine-tenths of what people of all ‘denomina- 
tions’ shriek at him for is simply true. His 
sneers are almost always at priests, not 
religion, His sketch of the progress of 
Christianity in the first three centuries is 
the only piece of ecclesiastical history I 
have ever found interesting, or indeed intel- 
ligible.”’ 

Patmore’s opinions were his own, whether 
any one else shared them or no. W. M. 
Rossetti sayS that Patmore, setting Burns 
above Tennyson, “instanced, as a line of un-~ 
surpassable beauty, ‘With joy unfeigned 
brothers and sisters meet,’’’ which recalls 
F,. W. Robertson’s jest on genial critics: 
“As the poet beautifully remarks, ‘She did 
so This, to be sure, was in 1849; but 
throughout life Patmore’s dicta went on in 
the same free, large, random, hit-or-miss 
style. Bacon's philosophy was ‘‘as base as 
his life’; Longfellow wrote some good lines 
and ‘‘heaps of s!ush’’; Crashaw, of whom 
Patmore knew little till 1881, produced in 
‘‘Music’s Duet” “perhaps the most wonderful 
piece of word-craft ever done’; Robert 
Bridges—or perhaps any other poet—could 
hardly be recognized “when alternately 
stretched and cramped on the Procustes’ 
bed of the sonnet’; Henry James ‘“‘is in- 
comparably the greatest living writer of 
fiction.’”” With some of these judgments 
one may agree; but then his son, who died 
at twenty-two, “had he lived, would prob- 
ably have reached the very highest place 
among contemporary English poets,” and he 
himself was ‘‘the only poet of the genera- 
tion, except Barnes, who has steadily main- 
tained a literary conscience.’’ On meeting 
Miss Byles, who became his second wife, he 
wrote, “I had never before beheld so beau- 
tiful a personality,’’ though her predecessor, 
to whom he was devoted, and whom he most 
sincerely mourned, had been noted for beau- 
ty of person, mind, and character. As his 
biographer is forced to admit, his superla« 
tives express “enthusiasm rather than com- 
parison.’’ That habit never left him. 

His coreligionists, he thought, cared less 
for his poetry than did others. Yet Man- 
ning, as early as 1855, had recognized not 
only its purity and chivalry, but ‘a predomi- 
nance of imagination over fancy,” and “of 
the intelligence over the imagination.” His 
self-estimate had liberal backing from 
friends. Thus ‘‘H., who is one of the most 
sober, cultivated, and severe of critics, says 
that ‘The Unknown Eros’ surpasses, in 
weight of matter and loftiness and perfec- 
tion of style, all the poetry of the past gen- 
eration, and is as secure as any book ever 
wrilten of becoming a permanent British 
Also, ‘‘Ruskin writes that ‘no liv- 
ing human being’ has ever done anything 
that has helped him so much as the Odes!" 
These Odes (1877-78), though the public neg- 
lected them, were, Patmore thought, his best 
verse-work, as they were his last. The last 
was always the best-—till it was in type; 
then, “all the meaning and beauty I fancied 
I saw in them seems to have vanished,” and 
he fears he may be “nothing but a miserable, 
self-deluded poetaster."” That is a happy 
touch of nature; but where is the truth be- 
tween the tuo ex'remes? 

Mr. Champney’s has handled his volum}- 
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nous material by sections, which are mainly 
topical rather than chronological, so that 
you may look for the same thing in half-a- 
dozen places; the result is something of a 
jungle. There is an index of twenty pages, 
but it does not always aid the inquirer: who 
can “spot” every allusion in innumerable 
letters, fragments, and aphorisms? There 
are chapters on “Principles and Ideals,” 
“The Church,” etc., which may make fine 
reading for a Patmore Society. The book as 
it stands appeals chiefly to Patmorites, if 
there be such; but, with some slight concrete 
additions from without, it affords siuff to be 
boiled down into a briefer and continuous ac- 
count of the man and his work in some fu- 
ture series of literary biographies. 


WILLIAM HERSCHEL. 


William Herschel and His Work. By James 
Sime. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo, pp. 
265. 


Before Herschel the Great, astronomy had 
consisted almost exclusively in measuring 
the positions of the stars, at different times, 
relative to one another and to the earth, 
and in searching out and testing hypotheses 
to explain their motions. The most impor- 
tant exception to this statement is that, as 
early as Ptolemy, at least, some astrono- 
mer—we may, for several reasons, guess it 
was a Babylonian—divided the visible fixed 
stars into six magnitudes, which were then 
further subdivided by affixing ‘“‘greater’’ and 
“less’’ to their ordinal numbers. This is 
one of the most important facts in the his- 
tory of science, for the reason that when 
the light of the stars came to be measured, 
several millennia later, it was found that 
there was a mathematical relation between 
the ordinal numbers of the magnitudes and 
the intensity of the light sufficiently accurate 
to form the basis of a mathematical mode 
of reasoning—a discovery which came al- 
most too late to be of service in astronomy, 
but which may serve to assure us that direct 
estimates of differences of sensation of 
any kind will, under proper precautions, 
have sufficient objectivity to form the foun- 
dation for an exact science. The only other 
exceptions worth mentioning were Galileo’s 
telescopic discoveries, and a small body of 
observations relating to the surfaces of the 
sun and moon. The old astronomy probably 
never can cease to be the crown of: science, 
as having been the most efficient factor in 
the development of man’s scientific intelli- 
gence; but its living importance is already 
beginning to cede to that of the new as- 
tronomy, which applies photometry, photog- 
raphy, spectroscopy, bolometry, polariscopy, 
and physics generally, to the study of the 
stellar universe. 

The new generation justly regard Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel as the father of the New As- 
tronomy. It was he who first compared the 
spectra of the different stars; it was he 
who first made careful and definite observa- 
tions upon the relative lustre of a great 
number of stars; it was he who first made a 
great telescope and showed, in the most 
masterly manner, all the uses to which it 
could be put; it was he who first proved 
the motion of the solar system as a whole; 
it was he who first showed that observation 
could discover the structure of the galactic 
cluster; it was he who first produced evi- 
dence of the variation of our climate with 
that of the frequency of sun-spots; it was 
the survey begun by him and completed by 





his son which discovered, and furnished us 
with tolerably accurate descriptions of by 
far the greater part of all the nebula known 
to-day; it was he who showed how to apply 
those observations to speculation upon the 
evolution of the universe; it was he who 
first undertook to survey the entire heavens 
systematically and with practicable thor- 
oughness; it was he who first taught man 
to contemplate the heavens with an eye of 
discernment. 

The greatness of the man and his enor- 
mous originality are proved by the fact that 
it is only within the last third of the last 
century that astronomers generally have 
recognized the importance of his work; and 
we have to thank many of his contempo- 
raries in the astronomical world for demon- 
strating how far he shot above them by 
kindly recording, for the benefit of pos- 
terity, their own assified opinions of his 
results. The man who to-day has spent a 
lifetime in elaborating an exacter or wiser 
method in some branch of science still in 
the hands of fogies (as such branches there 
still are) will find a warming cordial in 
those contemporary criticisms of William 
Herschel. 

One may be sure that a man of such 
achievement was a wonderfully real per- 
sonality, with more life in him than other 
men, who seem mere shadows by his side. 
It may be doubted whether, among all his 
contemporaries, there was any except Na- 
poleon Bonaparte to be compared with him 
in force of personality. He would have 
made the most splendid subject for a bi- 
ographer of the first order, were it not 
that the greater part of his waking hours 
during his active years were spent with his 
eye glued to the telescope, or with his 
hands to the grinding-tool, so that his sister 
had to put the food into his mouth. What 
was his origin? Mr. Sime, who is one of 
that great tribe of biographers who are a 
little timid about the truth, tells us that 
his family was a ‘“‘sturdy Protestant stock’’; 
but it is easy to recognize in the name, 
from the Old High German hér, “superior,” 
one of those magnificent appellatives which 
are affected by our Semitic cousins; and 
when we find that grandfather Abraham 
Herschel begot Isaac, who begot Jacob, Sir 
William’s eldest brother, we hardly need to 
be told more. The family, however, became 
Protestant, and emigrated from Moravia to 
Saxony, in consequence of this change of re- 
ligion. Sir William’s father, Isaac, was no- 
thing but a poor and prolific Capellmeister 
of theregiment of Royal Hanoverian Guards; 
and his wife was the simplest of Hanoverian 
peasants, unable to write a letter to her 
husband, and energetically opposed to all 
learning, down to the very multiplication- 
table, as a most dangerous and unpracti- 
cal thing, subversive of orderly life. The 
father, however, was a man of ability and 
breadth, who would often sit up to the small 
hours in conversation with Friedrich Wil- 
helm, the little sister in bed in the room, 
catching from time to time the names of 
Leibniz and Euler. This father was also a 
born musician, as were all (except possi- 
bly one) of his children, and most of their 
posterity since. William was a very clever 
composer, and lacked nothing of having an 
artistic nature, except those defects of char- 
acter and of temper which are understood to 
belong to the genius. Literary capacity dis- 
tinctly appears in all his writings. He 
Jearned languages with great facility, being 
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perfect in his French and English, without 
any regular schooling, and good in Italian 
and Latin. That he should have expressed 
a dislike for poetry on account of its un- 
truthfulness, only goes to place him in the 
category of scientific minds of poetical ten- 
dencies, all of whom, from Plato down, have 
been more keenly sensible than other men 
of the dangers of poetry. Poets always 
liked him; and the very notes of obser- 
vations which he would call out in dictation 
to his sister within, as he would stand at 
his telescope outside, with the thermometer 
perhaps toward zero, and his person care- 
fully brought as near as possible to the 
temperature of the atmosphere, have, as 
Professor Holden has shown, their poetical 
breaks. 

Capellmeister Isaac of course found Wil- 
helm a place in his band, and at the age of 
seventeen, about the beginning of 1756, they 
first went to England with the regiment. 
At the gloomy opening of the campaign of 
1757, they were ordered into the field. The 
father’s health had been pretty well broken 
in the former war with France (he had been 
at Fontenoy), and now that same Duke of 
Cumberland, again their commander, was 
defeated anew at Hastembeck. The mother, 
at this, insisted upon her “practical” view 
of the proper thing to be done, which was, 
that William should desert. This he ac- 
cordingly did, and went to England so hur- 
riedly that he was not even able to carry 
anything with him; and when his mother 
dispatched his things after him, she did not 
see fit to include his precious Locke’s ‘Essay 
concerning Human Understanding.’ So there 
was the boy on a foreign shore, without 
acquaintances, almost without a penny, but 
with such a ‘‘go’’ in him that within ten 
years he occupied the lucrative post of 
organist of the Octagon Chapel in the fash- 
ionable city of Bath, conducted all the con- 
certs at the rooms and the theatre, besides 
having a separate orchestra of his own of 
a hundred pieces, was overwhelmed with 
pupils, and, after seventeen hours of work 
daily, would go to bed to unbend his mind 
with Smith’s ‘Harmonics’ or Maclaurin’s 
‘Fluxions.’ 

Smith’s ‘Harmonics’ led him to Smith’s 
‘Optics,’ and, finding his time hang heavy 
on his hands after the day’s work would be 
done, he took to making himself telescopes 
in order that he might see what no mortal 
had seen before. Meantime, he was doing 
everything for the family in Hanover, and 
had found time, himself, to make the grand 
tour. At any rate, he had been as far as 
Italy. His elder brother, Jacob, was an 
eminent musician; but the other four were 
looked after by William. Sophia’s five sons 
were provided with places as musicians at 
the English court. Another brother, Alex- 
ander, though an energetic man and good 
musician, lived much in William’s house, 
and was pensioned by him. The remaining 
brother, Dietrich, also a musician, seems 
to have been almost supported by William, 
and received £2,000 by his will. The other 
sister, Carolina became William’s astro- 
nomical assistant and a distinguished as- 
tronomer herself. He himself received from 
the astronomer-king, George III., for whom 
a major planet had been named, the first 
to be discovered in historic times, the 
munificent pension of £200, along with his 
pardon; and he bequeathed to his son, Sir 
John, two estates and about thirty thou- 
sand pounds. His lady was residuary lega- 
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tee. This was pretty well done, for a 
man who had hardly given himself time to 
look nearer earth than the orbit of the 
Georgium Sidus. One of the most power- 
ful intellects that the history of human 
science can show, with a musical and artis- 
tic temperament sufficient to give him a 
place in the history of that art, an ad- 
ministrator of such ability as to raise him 
from something like twenty shillings, with 
which he landed in England, to positive 
wealth by his own unaided efforts, he was 
certainly as well-rounded and well-vitalized 
a reality as any man need be, even in the 
age of the French Revolution. 

Mr. Sime’s biography is rather confused. 
It does not compare for an instant with 
another life of the same hero, published by 
the same house twenty years ago, which 
was a perfect gem of literary judgment and 
skill, and remarkable for the justice and 
knowledge of its scientific appreciations, 
being in fact the work of a leading astrono- 
mer, the Chevalier Holden—to call him by 
a title which, it is needless to say, he does 
not use. Mr. Sime has omitted some things 
which the earlier writer did not fail to 
make clear, has inserted a few items which 
his predecessor seems to have rejected as 
distracting details, has corrected one er- 
ror, that Herschel’s degree of LL.D. came 
from Oxford, though really from Edinburgh, 
and has made a nice padding of irrelevant 
matter, which is not bad reading when it 
does not too much embroil the essential 
facts. In this way, he has contrived to dou- 
ble the “reading-matter,’’ very much at 
the expense of the literary quality of his 
book. We miss the charming portraits of 
the earlier volume. 


The Great Boer War. By A. Conan Doyle. 
With six maps in colors. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. 

It is certainly too near the events to get 
the proper perspective for an accurate 
and unbiassed history of the Boer war, espe- 
cially while hostilities are still going on, 
even though they are in the guerilla stage, 
the last embers of a once furious flame soon 
to be stamped out, and when the documents 
which would clear up many doubtful points 
are yet unpublished. But it is satisfactory 
for those to whom the operations in South 
Africa have come in a fragmentary way, to 
have a good bird’s-eye view of the year’s 
warfare, with the details unified into a co- 
herent and intelligible ensemble; and this 
is furnished by Conan Doyle. He served as 
a surgeon in one of the great hospitals, and, 
while modestly deprecating any preten- 
sion of giving an elaborate study of the war 
fortified by documents, does present a thor- 
oughly readable account of the transactions 
in their bearings upon one another, with viv- 
id and not highly colored pictures of battles, 
and with a discussion of the causes and 
probable outcome of the war, which, if from 
the standpoint of a sturdy advocate of the 
essential justice of the British side, is never- 
theless moderate and generous in temper, ju- 
dicial in praise and blame, and without a 
trace of rancor or mere partisanship. 

The history, until it reaches the last tan- 
gles of the guerilla warfare in the Orange 
River Colony (or Orange Free State, as we 
used to know it), which is still the seat of 
these disturbances, and where the operations 
are of that minor type difficult to make jn- 
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teresting, is full of life and of enlighten 
ment upon hitherto dark places 


It relieves 
the British soldier from those suspicions of 
lack of sticking quality which have led some 
recent critics to declare that the Englisn 
army had lost its ancient fighting fire. Dr 
Doyle shows this criticism to be unjust as 
to the men, and, so far as bravery is con 
cerned, as to the officers, although he mak: 

many unfavorable comments upon the in 
ability of the sort of officers, high and low 
which the existing appointment system pu 
over better men, to recognize new condi- 
tions. As to the causes of the war, th 1 

thor insists with much force that the match 
which enkindled the explosion, without which 
there would have been no other hostilitis 

than those waged by tongue and pen, was not 
Rhodes’s intrigues or Cabinet aspirations for 
empire, but the rejection by the Kruger 
Government of the entirely reasonable dé 

mands of the “‘Uitlanders,”’ the settlers in 
the mining districts, for a larger participa- 
tion in the administration of public affairs 
Had the Boer rulers been possessed of an 
atom’s appreciation of the 
quirements of a modern republic, they could 
by a judicious extension of the franchise, 
have fortified their government in the hearts 


inevitable re 


of these newcomers, of whom only a small 
majority had any desire to put the state into 
the British colonial system. There were 
Boers sufficiently sagacious to see this truth, 
but the majority, led by Kruger, readers 
of the letter of the Old Testament, and, lik« 
the Puritans of the sixteenth century, infat 
uated with the conviction that they were the 
modern children of Israel, foreordainéd to 
possess the earth and to overcome all unt« 
lievers, not only brutally denied these peti- 
tions for rights, but intrigued and made 
elaborate preparations for the extension ef 
their empire over the neighboring British 
colonies. 

With regard to the military 
when hostilities were under way, it appears 


operations 


that the melancholy series of disasters which, 
in the autumn of 1899, carried dismay to 
halls 
largely due to the tactics of generals blind 


English homes and legislative were 
to the revolution which long-range cannon 
and magazine-rifles in the hands of 
shooters had wrought in modes of assault 
and defence. For the first month or two the 
attempts of the British generals to carry for- 
tifled Boer positions were made with solid 
columns moving against the enemy's front, 
where riflemen, lying behind 
ditches, made a special mark of the uniforn 


rocks and 


ed officers, the fatalities among colonels be- 
ing distressingly great. At Colenso, in Na- 
tal, on the 15th of December, 1599, Gen. Bul 
ler sent brigades to the assault of fortified 
positions in quarter column, with no scouts 
to learn the ground and no skirmishers to 
precede the battle. So at Magersfontein, on 
the march to Kimberley, on the 10th of De- 
cember, a similar dense column, moving 
through an unknown country in the dark 
night, stumbled into an intrenchment of the 
Boers protected by wire abbatis, and waa. 
hurled back in 
might be expected of the most valiant troopa 
under such conditions. Two months of suca 
blunders were a sufficient lesson. and, by the 
time Roberts came into the field with large 
reinforcements, the method of attack of 
which Gen. Sherman was so distinguished « 
master in the Georgia campaign of 1564, of 
extending the advancing lines around the 


utter disorganization, as 
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flanks of the enemy and compelling him to 
fall back, was uniformly adopted, with the 
inevitable effect of neutralizing the elabo- 
rate strongholds of the Boers. 

Some vigorous comments upon the new 
principles which ought to be adopted in Brit- 
ish army organization are in the line of 
experience in other recent campaigns. There 
will be less attention given to the drill of 
keeping men in close touch, and much more 
time expended in teaching unerring marks- 
manship. Cavalry, with its ponderous bur- 
dens for the horse and its show swords, will 
become mounted infantry with the lightest 
possible amount of baggage. The rank ana 
file must be better paid to entice into the 
service a higher order of intelligence. There 
is no discussion of the widely published ac- 
cusations of the incompetence of the medical 
service of the army. The losses up to Sep- 
tember last, when tbe book was written, 
were, in killed and died of wounds, 2,966; in 
deaths from disease, 5,621, while 29,166 in- 
valids were sent home. Diet and weather 
are thus, as usual, shown to be the deadliest 
marksmen of warfare. That there was no 
want of tenacity in fighting is illustrated by 
Buller’s loss, in the relief of Ladysmith, of 
more than 20 per cent. of his forces. 





The Clergy in American Life and Letters. 
By Daniel Dulany Addison. The Macmil- 
lan Co. 

Mr. Addison’s book does not compare fa- 
vorably with Col. Higginson’s ‘Old Cam- 
bridge’ and Mr. Swift’s ‘Brook Farm,’ its 
predecessors in Mr. Woodberry’s series of 
“National Studies in American Letters.”’ In 
so far as it justifies its title, it does so much 
more because of its exhibition of the clergy 
in their relation to American life than in 
their relation to American letters. Indeed, 
as respects the latter, the outcome of Mr. 
Addison's study is almost nil, seeing to how 
slight an extent his clergy shine as men of 
letters. This is partly the fault of the cler- 
gy, but partly Mr. Addison's, so little has 
he addressed himself to the literary ele- 
ments in the clerical development, so little 
stress has he laid upon the distinctive lit- 
erary qualities of one clergyman or another. 
It must be confessed that the amount of pure 
literature produced by American clergymen, 
as such, has not been conspicuously large. 
Our impression is that much more of it has 
been the work of unfamed men than of the 
famous sort. The sermon of which nothing 
is known beyond the parish bounds has often 
a distincter literary character than the ser- 
mons of Brooks or Beecher or Parker. But 
it would be easily possible to indicate a body 
of prose literature, and to make a collection 
of verse written by clergymen in pursuance 
of a congenial avocation, of which there is 
but slight suggestion in Mr. Addison’s pages, 
but which would be highly creditable. On 
the side of verse, Mr. Stedman’s ‘American 
Anthology’ is an instructive fllustration. 

The division of Mr. Addison's book is into 
four chapters of a general character, “The 
Clergy in American Life,” “Early Writers 
and Historians,’ “Poetry and Romance,” 
and “Denominational Literature,’ and six 
chapters on as many different men. The 
first suggests the question whether the cler- 
gy are making good the promise of thetr 
colonial days. Many of them of late have 
seemed to be the merest echoes of the more 
strenuous politicians, and to be particular- 
ly ingenious in the discovery of pious phrases 





wherewith to gloze abominable deeds. There 
have been like things before now, and Mr. 
Addison is far too lenient in his dealing 
with the conduct of the clergy during the 
anti-slavery conflict. Garrison’s construction 
may have been too stern, but it was farjuster 
than this saccharine apology. It is a pity 
that Mr. Addison’s self-imposed conditions 
did not permit him to dwell upon Jonathan 
Edwards. One such passage as Edwards’s 
description of his elect lady, Sarah Pierre- 
pont, would have been convincing of his lit- 
erary quality. The list of later clerical his- 
torians includes Jacob and John S. C. Ab- 
bott, but not Jared Sparks. To say of O. B. 
Frothingham that “literature claimed his 
most serious work’’ would be a gross mistake 
if his sermons had not had a noble literary 
form. It will be news to many that an ‘‘ex- 
aggeration of the importance of details’’ was 
a defect of his work. Too little care for 
them was his most serious fault. Is it be- 
cause Col. Higginson still lives that he is 
not mentioned with the historians? With 
many others he illustrates that clerical ap- 
prenticeship to literature of which Mr. Ad- 
dison makes but the scantiest note. Hence 
merely casual references to Emerson, who 
was still a Unitarian minister when he pub- 
lished ‘Nature’ in 1836, and gave the ‘“‘Divin- 
ity School Address’ in 1838. Hence, com- 
ing to poetry, entire omission of such not- 
able poems as those written by Cranch and 
Dwight and Wasson. Any mention of hymn- 
writers which omits the name of Samuel 
Johnson fails of completeness by that sign. 
Mr. Addison's list has other faults. A recent 
Episcopal hymnal which contains 150 hymns, 
89 of them written by American Uni- 
tarians, corrects his statement that the 
hymn-writers have for the most part spent 
their strength upon denominational lines. 
Mr. Addison's first special chapter is de- 
voted to Timothy Dwight. This, like those 
that follow, is well written, but not very 
well. The chapters on Channing and Par- 
ker are remarkable for their generous ap- 
preciation of men who are not of Mr. Ad- 
dison’s household of faith. Like many 
others, he uses Channing as a club with 
which to smite the Abolitionists. He does 
less than justice to Channing’s style, which 
was at least remarkable for its lucidity. 
Some praise is also due to the deliverance 
of the sermon from the bonds of Scriptural 
exegesis and textual quotation. Channing 
and Buckminster (who is not mentioned) 
cid much to this effect, and Edward Everett, 
also unmentioned, was a preacher who 
carried further their reform. To listen to 
Buckminster’s preaching, said Andrews Nor- 
ton, ‘‘was like walking in the triumphal pro- 
cession of Truth.’’ The account of Parker 
is wholly kind and sympathetic, but it is 
not true that political interests ever ab- 
sorbed the bulk of his preaching, nor that 
his early verses were less religious than 
the later. Parker’s “Journal” is a much 
less continuous ‘‘diary’’ than Mr. Addison 
conceives it to be. The date of his first 
preaching in the Music Hall was not March 
21, 1852, but November 21. The chapter 
on Bushnell suffers from the inevitable 
comparison with the full and rich biography 
by Dr. Munger which has so recently ap- 
peared, but is intrinsically good. So is 
the chapter on Beecher; and that on Phillips 
Brooks has, to an exceptional degree, the 
accent of personal acquaintance and entire 
admiration. Here, as elsewhere, we would 
gladly have had a more analytical treat- 





ment of the preacher’s literary form. 
Where the relation to life is paramount, 
some mention of Dr. Bellows would seem 
to be required. Indeed, the list of social 
lelpers might be indefinitely extended. It 
is a mistake to compare Brooks with Bush- 
rell as a clergyman ‘‘universally known and 
loved.’’ Bushnell was not universally loved, 
but very cordially disliked and hated by a 
good many of the saints. 

But none of these deductions is sufficient 
of itself, or with the others, to prevent Mr. 
Addison’s book from being an interesting 
and suggestive treatment of a large and 
fertile theme. 


Ueber die Anlage zur Mathematik. Von P. J. 
Mébius. Mit 51 Bildnissen. Leipzig: J. 
A. Barth. Pp. vi. + 331. 


Fate, the author tells us, is responsible 
for this book about mathematics written by 
one who is no mathematician, but a psychi- 
atrist. Its raison d’étre appears to have been 
“a casual and rather late’ acquaintance with 
the works of Gall, the phrenologist, for whose 
rehabilitation as a man of science Dr. M6- 
bius is much concerned. The particular 
point of departure for the present work is 
Gall’s essay on the “sense for numbers,” 
which the author reproduces (pp. 11-32), 
while a further tribute to the phrenologist 
is added in the form of a rather lengthy ap- 
pendix (pp. 195-331) dealing with his life and 
works. The rest of the book is devoted to 
the consideration of ‘‘Mathematical Talent,” 
“The Mathematical Organ,” “The Skull and 
Brain of Mathematicians,’’ etc. The fifty- 
one portraits are those of mathematicians 
(bere, as elsewhere in the book, Dr. Mébius 
is quite generous in his interpretation of the 
term. welcoming heartily astronomers, physi- 
cists, ete., and not always insisting upon a 
very high standard of talent) of all ages and 
countries, from Archimedes (?) down to Felix 
Klein. It is regrettable that the author’s 
own ‘“‘number-sense”’ is so constituted as not 
to feel the necessity of an index, the absence 
of which in a volume of this nature is in- 
excusable. 

The ‘mathematical organ,’’ as Mdbius 
(after Gall) describes it, consists in an ‘‘ab- 
normal formation’ of the lower edges of the 
forehead and the adjacent orbital regions, 
corresponding to a particular development 
of the anterior end of the third frontal con- 
volution of the brain. This ‘‘abnormal for- 
mation’? may be described as 7 increased 
breadth of the lower part of the fcrehead, 
greater prominence of the bony portions 
(with hyperplasia of flesh and skin), and a 
depression of the outer orbital ridge giving 
rise to a “droop’’ of the outer half of the 
upper eyelid. Such is the ‘“‘bump” of mathe- 
matics. By these signs ought we to know 
all great mathematicians; sometimes, how- 
ever, the fleshy “bump” alone, or even large 
and bushy eyebrows, can point the way, for 
exercise of the part of the brain just men- 
tioned has, outside, its very material con- 
comitants. The exact place in the brain 
where the ‘‘mathematical sense’ resides is 
“the region in the anterior end of the third 
frontal convolution, where the latter passes 
over into the second’’—Gall’s locality for the 
sense of numbers. Here, then, lies “the 
mathematical centre,’’ as the author does 
not hesitate to call it; here sits the muse 
who presides over the destinies of the ‘queen 
of the sciences.” Verily, the age of the man 
of Spy, or of him of the Neanderthal, must 
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have furnished a goodly number of prima-fa- 
cie mathematicians! Anthropology and neu- 
rology will demand far more evidence than 
Dr. Mébius vouchsafes before they will ac- 
credit his thesis. “Marks” of the mathema- 
ticlan there are, perhaps, but they are surely 
more subtle than anything indicated here. 

In women, the “abnormal development” 
of the fronto-orbital region is noticeably 
less than in man, and the non-appearance 
of the ‘“‘bump”’ in question gives the author 
a chance to denominate the mathematical 
talent an exclusively masculine possession. 
For him, ‘a mathematical woman is un- 
natural’; mathematical and womanly are 
contradictory terms; no mathematical wo- 
man was ever anything more than a good 
scholar. In order to maintain this position, 
Dr. Mébius has to make the most of some 
very doubtful pathological phenomena, and 
to dismiss mathematicians like Sophia 
Kovalevsky with the sentence (not his 
own), ‘‘All ber scientific labors are com- 
pletions and developments of the theses of 
the master (in this case, Weierstrass)”; a 
dictum which, extended to other branches of 
science, would decimate the ranks of genius. 
Are none worthy who come after the king? 
It is easy enough to say that in woman 
great talent and sound health rarely go 
together, but how can the pathological be 
circumscribed so that male genius may es- 
cape the taint? That the average male 
skull is about midway between the skull of 
woman and the skull of the mathematician, 
the latter being ‘‘an intensification of the 
specifically male type,’’ may or may not be 
true, and may or may not be significant. At 
any rate, women have good company in 
Goethe, whose skull, in so far as the “‘mathe- 
matical organ” is concerned, is ‘absolutely 
feminine,” and Raphael, who was similarly 
constituted. 

But, in spite of much that is unscientific 
or crudely naive in this book, it is one 
well worth reading, for it contains also 
a great deal of valuable and interesting 
information about men of mathematical 
genius. According to Dr. Mdbius, when 
mathematical ability is inherited (this is 
the fact with only a minority), it is through 
the father, “there being no case in which 
such inheritance was through the mother’’— 
a rather hazardous statement, it seems to 
us. The daughters of mathematicians do 
not show any strongly marked predilection 
for mathematics, while marriages between 
mathematicians and daughters of mathe- 
maticians do not seem to produce any 
greater proportion of mathematically 
gifted offspring than do other marriages. 
That a large number of mathematicians have 
been born in large families, may be without 
special significance, while, as the author 
himself notes, the fact that so many are 
born among the lower classes of society is 
but one index of the greater fact that these 
classes still form the mass of sane and 
healthy mankind. The vogue of mathe- 
matics in Italy in the Middle Ages, in 
France and Germany in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, is by no means a 
proof of the existence of ‘‘a connection be- 
tween high culture and mathematical ge- 
nius.”” The coincidences of mathematical 
talent and ability in other branches of hu- 
man knowledge deserve further investiga- 
tion. Relatively common seems to be a 
coincidence of mathematical and philologi- 
cal talent, and musical mathematicians are 
Dot at all rare, while mathematicians with 








a talent for painting or sculpture are less 
numerous. Theology and jurisprudence 
seem not to possess the closest of ties with 
mathematics, while those of philosophy are 
much nearer. It is putting the case a little 
too strongly, however, to declare that “‘be- 
tween mathematics and poetry there is a 
gulf fixed.’’ Nor are the mathematical rep- 
resentatives in general literature so few in 
number as some think. 

Mathematicians, as a rule, tend to be 
long-lived, and many of them have come 
from long-lived families. They are, like- 
wise, not subject per se to mental diseases, 
although, like most so-called ‘“intellec- 
tuals,”’ they manifest ‘‘nervousness.”’ Their 
idiosyncrasies have probably been exag- 
gerated, and are, on the whole, no greater 
than those of other classes of geniuses in 
similar environments. They are also, in 
spite of the popular impression to the con- 
trary, very often of a “‘fiery’’ or passionate 
temperament. Perhaps the most interesting 
suggestion in the book is the author’s con- 
tention that ‘‘the relative rarity of mathe- 
matical talent is a good reason for not in- 
sisting upon mathematics as the basis of 
higher education.’’ Vidcant consules! 





Memories of the Tennysous. By H. D. Rawns- 
ley. Glasgow: James MacLehose & Sons; 
New York: Macmillan. 12mo, pp. xvi, 
252. 

Canon Rawnsley met the Laureate for the 
first time in 1884; but the families had peeu 
neighbors when the century was young, and 
the friendship was handed down from father 
to son, and, with the Canon and his brother, 
to grandsons. The Rawnsleys for two gen- 
erations were born and bred in the region 
where Tennyson received his first impres- 
sions, among the scenes so often celebrated 
in his poems. The old churches, the lanes 
and fields, the sands of the Lincolnshire 
coast, are here brought before us; and aged 
peasants contribute their recollections of 
“th’ owd doctor” and his children, who “‘hed- 
dn’t an ounce of pride—would stop and talk 
wi’ any one on the road.” Alfred, it appears, 
was ‘“‘a ‘dacious one,” and “a rough un,” 
“straiangen fond o’ the jam as well as the 
pears,”’ and ‘‘a regular boy for the cats.” 
One of these survivals had heard that he 
“addles his bread by his writings; is worth 
some hundreds, they do saiy,’’ but was skep- 
tical on further information: ‘Nady, naay, 
sir, you mun be mistaken; sewerly it’s hun- 
dreds, not thousands.”” As the poet and his 
brothers grew, “‘sich fine, up-straight men 
they all were,and sich heads of hair and sich 
a walk!’’ After the father’s death and some 
experience with an unsatisfactory curate, 
“he said he would go to church to accommo- 
date his mother, but he could well have liked 
to get up a meeting hissen, for the church 
parsons were such hypocrites. He 
was quite a religious young man, was Mr. 
Halfred, leastways would have been if he had 
been dragged up by the Wesleyans.’’ Such 
was the old sexton’s judgment. 

Mr. Rawnsley thinks that it was this free- 
dom and familiarity of his youth alone which 
brought Tennyson into acquaintance with 
common human nature and made possible 
certain parts of his work. In maturer life, as 
we all know, he was shy, secluded, open and 
easy only with his intimates. Where did he 
meet his Northern Farmer? Scarcely at first 
hand, unless with a long interval between 
the interview and the report. Mr. Rawnsley 








gave him some of the material, such as the 
story of the pond that was used for imme 
sion, with sad results to the cows: “I bla&m 
them howry owd Baptisses for it all, coomin’ 
and pizenin’ my pond by leavin’ 
owd sins behint ‘em.” Also the 
den’s comments and advice 
ordination: 


“Well, Mr. Rownsley, I can sei by that 
white thing round your throat that they've 
gone and madde a parson on you. Well, well, 
God Omighty knows theer mun bed parsons as 
well as farmers, and you'd bed a fool {' the 
crewyard along o’ the beasts, I reckon, and | 
should mebbe bei as big a fool in the pulpit 
o’ Sunday Tek my advice; doan't 
thou safiy nowt to noabody for a year or 
more, but crip and crawl and git along under 
the hedge bottoms for a bit, and they'll 
maake a bishop on ye yit.” 


their nasty 
churchwar- 
apropos of his 


On hearing this, Tennyson said, “Give me 


that and I will make something ef it.” And 
so he did of the other. 
According to these chronicles, it was to 


Mr. Rawnsley that he said, “‘A man without 
humor is a fool’; and of Gladstone, “I love 
him, but I hate his and of 
peerage, How can I take 
off a cocked hat and bow three times in the 
House of Lords? And that is all it amounts 
to. I don’t like this cocked-hat business at 
all.” Just before this he had complained 
of the tourists, their impudence, and ‘‘the 
horrible way they stare,” 
of an incredible American woman who had 
never seen his portrait. She ‘walked right 
up to me on the lawn in front of the house 
one day and asked if I had seen Mr. Ten 
nyson, and I said, Yes. Where was he? I 
told her I had seen him, half an hour before, 


politics’; his 


“I did not want it. 


and told his guest 


down there, and she scuttled off like a thing 


possessed. It was true enough, for I had 
been down there half an hour ago It's 
horrible: what have I done that I should be 


thus tormented?” 

To the same friend the poet revealed his 
over-sensitiveness about the critics. “They 
allow me nothing. For instance, ‘The deep 
moans round with many voices.’ ‘The deep,’ 
Byron; Horace; ‘many voices,’ 
Homer, and go on.”” And again: 


‘moans,’ 


“In my youth, the growls; 
In mine age, the owls; 
After death, the ghouls!'’ 


As to personalities and localities, he said 
that “Lilian’’ and the other early feminine 
titles meant nobody in particular, “and that 
he never described Somersby in any 
but the Ode to Memory and In Memoriam 
The Moated Grange was in Lincolnshire, 
but not at Somersby, nor was The Brook the 
Somersby beck; ‘Flow cold Rivulet’ 
was.” As to some of his habits: “He did 
everything in a large way. The tobacco-Jar 
by his fireside quite held a gallon, and at his 
early breakfast he would take his tea in 
a bowl, saying, ‘A teacup is such a niggardly 
allowance.’ "* 

There are perils in this sort of writing 
but Mr. Rawnsley plays the part of Boswell 
briefly, and with mitigations which leave no 
unpleasant impression. Besides the chap- 
ters specially cited, he has others of his own 
on the poet’s funeral, on “Virgil and Ten- 
nyson,” and on Charles Tennyson Turner, 
with two by his father and brother. His 
personality is no more obtruded on the read- 
er than it was on the laureate: he is a prac- 
tised, sensible, and agreeable prose writer, 
as well as a minor poet. 

The sixteen illustrations are mostly un- 
familiar, and add to the interest of the book. 
them are a somewhat rude and 
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archaic portrait of the poet’s mother, and 
two quaint drawings, one representing ‘‘Ten- 
nyson sprawled upon the deck of the Bor- 
deaux steamer, in his top-hat and long 
Inverness cape or coaching-coat, with books 
strewn at his feet, and talking to the de- 
lighted audience of fair girls in magnificent 
coal-scuttle bonnets.’”’ The other depicts 
Arthur Haliam similarly posed, reading Scott 
aloud, 





Webster’s International Dictionary of the 
English Language, . . . under the 
Supervision of Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. 
To which is now added A Supplement of 
Twenty - five Thousand Words and 
Phrases. W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., 
editor-in-chief. Springfield, Mass.: G. & 
C. Merriam Co. 1900. 


Wide currency has been given to the fact 
that Dr. Murray has said that perhaps Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary is the best 
of one-volume English dictionaries. Surely, 
no living man’s opinion upon such a ques- 
tion can carry so much weight as Dr. Mur- 
ray’s, especially to one who has read the 
whole lecture in which he said this, and 
has noted the spirit of giving each work its 
full due which pervades that most interest- 
ing delivery. Considering how long it is since 
the quarto Worcester was last revised, that 
the Standard (which, at any rate, contains 
some peculiar information that will always 
give it an historical interest) was probably 
only known to Dr. Murray as published in 
two volumes, that Stormonth is a com- 
paratively small book, and that all the other 
one-volume English dictionaries are abridg- 
ments, the ‘perhaps’ of Dr. Murray's ut- 
terance is the only thing about it that could 
surprise anybody. The International now 
appears with a supplement of twenty-five 
thousand words, an addition of one-seventh 
part to the bulk of the former vocabulary. 
These are words which have come into im- 
portance during the last ten years. Their 
multitude measures our progress during that 
period. A full half of them belong to the 
physical sciences, and of these nine out of 
ten to biology, including medicine. There 
must be five or six thousand botanical terms, 
alone, in the supplement. About a tenth 
or twelfth of the additions are words of lo- 
cal use. Probably not five per cent. of them 
are good literary words. There are near a 
thousand colloquial and slang expressions. 
Spanish and French words, terms of art, 
terms of theology, philosophy, and bibliog- 
raphy make up the chief of the remainder. 

We have taken the trouble to test the 
work by making a number of lists of twen- 
ty-five words (each list containing words 
in a different branch) that have acquired 
importance during the last ten years. We 
have then looked these out, both in the 
body of the work and in the supplement. 
This examination did not extend to literary 
English (because we presume that a person 
who wants information about such words 
would go to a much larger dictionary), but 
was chiefly confined to scientific terms. The 
result was to show us that the biology, and 
especially the general evolutionary biology, 
and the botany, had been extraordinarily 
well done, both in the main body of the 
work and in the supplement, and most of 
the other branches were found very well 
done in the main work, and, for the most 
part, fairly well kept up in the supplement. 
Certainly, the more philosophica] sciences, 
mathematics, logic, metaphysics, and psy- 





chology, are the least satisfactory. Both 
the old editor-in-chief and the new one, the 
Hon. W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., were 
philosophers mainly occupied with obsoles- 
cent systems of thought. 

Of course, such a work will inevitably be 
open to just criticism in thousands of places. 
Many faults might have been set right at 
moderate expense, by small alterations in 
the plates. Why, for example, should a list 
of chemical elements be put before the read- 
er which not only omits all the new ele- 
ments, the interest of most of which is un- 
commonly great—and some of these are not 
even given in the supplement—but also in- 
cludes sundry pretended elements that never 
had very strong claims to the title, and are 
now known not to be such? Such names 
ought to be in the vocabulary, but not in a 
list of elements, 

It is popularly supposed, we believe, that 
the great effort of a dictionary-maker is to 
get together as many words as possible. 
That probably was true at an early stage of 
the art, but to-day his great struggle—espe- 
cially if it be a one-volume dictionary that 
he is making—is to keep his work within its 
prescribed bounds. A dictionary, however, 
is a work which must continue to be suf- 
ficient for many years; and, for that reason, 
the head of each department should be a 
man thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
the coming developments in that department. 
If space is to be made, it should be done by 
striking out matters of detail; but there 
should be a disposition to welcome all words 
which signify new ideas that are seriously 
pressing for recognition in each branch. To 
that end, the editor-in-chief should be a man 
of the most modern and progressive spirit, 
always impressing the specialists with this 
view of what is wanted. It would be easy 
to show that this has not, in all cases, been 
done in the present instance, and that sev- 
eral departments of the dictionary have suf- 
fered in consequence of its not having been 
done. Nevertheless, the whole is a mag- 
nificent work of the greatest every-day 
utility. 





The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay. 
By Maurice Hewlett. The Macmillan Co. 
1900. 12mo, pp. 410. 


Not once but many times the troubadour, 
Bertran de Born, who knew him well, calls 
Ceeur-de-Lion Oc et No, ‘Yea-and-Nay.”’ 
Here was a title for Mr. Hewlett’s book and 
his clue to the labyrinth of cross-purposes, 
of doing and undoing, that was Richard. In 
the wrong Richard did to the woman that 
loved him lay the forecast of his more noto- 
rious tragedy. When he renounced Jehane 
of the Fair Girdle, he said nay to his heart; 
when he snatched her back from the altar, 
he said nay to his head. He was bold enough 
to marry her despite policy, craven enough 
to cast her off again for policy. When the 
zeal of the cross burned within him, he was 
logical enough to marry Berengére of Na- 
varre, and with her dower buy him a way to 
the Holy Land; illogical enough, once mar- 
ried, to refuse to be husband to her. In the 
holy war he won the love of none, the obe- 
dience of few, the admiration of all. A na- 
ture that flings away what it desires, and 
grasps again for what it has cast aside— 
there is something monstrous in this Yea- 
and-Nay. And it is no small part of Mr, 
Hewlett’s achievement that he has gained 
for such a hero, with the reader’s moral con- 
demnation, his sympathy. A ‘snatching 





lion, sudden, arrogant, shockingly swift; a 
gross deed done in a flash which was its 
wonderful beauty’’—that is Richard in ac- 
tion, and, perhaps, here lies his fascination. 
In any case, Mr. Hewlett has taken Cceur-de- 
Lion out of the passing show of romance, 
and fixed him as a man suffering and caus- 
ing suffering. Hitherto he might be taken 
for granted, like Arthur or Robin Hood; 
henceforth he must be reckoned with like 
Tristan or Tito Melema. 

If Richard trusted neither heart nor head 
Jehane, Mr. Hewlett’s happiest creation, 
might have been counted among those 

“That weren trewe in lovyng al hir lyves.’’ 
From the sullen, beautiful girl of the dark 
tower who sent Richard back to his duty 
and his princess, to the mother of his 
son who sacrificed her body that her lord 
might live, she is steadfast in loving through 
yea and through nay. One cannot doubt 
that she has joined that band of ‘‘love’s 
martyrs’ which follow Chaucer’s Queen Al- 
ceste. 

It will have already appeared that this 
book shows much of the “high seriousness”’ 
ef the great “dramatic’’ novels, to use Mr. 
Paul More’s suggestive classification. This 
has not prevented certain qualities of the 
“epic” novel as well. Behind and about the 
main characters lies a whole troubled world. 
The Abbot Milo, through whom Mr. Hewlett 
chooses to see Richard, is a presentation 
such as fiction had not yet seen of the eccle- 
siastical culture of the twelfth century. In 
him is all its elaborately graceful pedantry, 
its shrewd worldly wisdom, its capabilities 
of enthusiasm, with practical disregard of 
the deeper moral issues. The medizval 
combination of refinement in taste with 
sheer brutality in morals is seen in Rich- 
ard’s rivals and fellow-crusaders. The mere 
citation of memorable descriptive passages, 
like the death of Henry II. and the poetical 
debate or tenzon at Autaforte, would unduly 
prolong our notice, but this much should be 
said, that the sound of arms in this book has 
the epic ring, and is in nowise to be con- 
founded with the mere clatter of present- 
day romance. 

Of the manner of the book much good is 
to be said, but with certain reservations. 
It was perilous to crowd a novel of char- 
acter into a romance, and the book suffers 
from this very duplication of interest. More 
than this crowding, one feels at times that 
Mr. Hewlett is over-mastered by his ma- 
terial. The tragic destiny of Anjou looms 
large before him, and he writes visibly un- 
der its obsession, as a tragedian swept out 
of his art into real sobbings. The reader 
would have welcomed more frequent rest- 
ing-places like the smiling sea-picture 
which preludes Richard’s landing in Pales- 
tine. More of this Mr. Hewlett might have 
conceded without compromising the unity of 
his book. 

Of the striking prose of this novel, high- 
ly wrought and distinguished as it is, a 
word should be said. There are many 
euphuisms. To the more common euphu- 
ism of prettiness Mr. Hewlett hag never 
condescended. But there is a euphuism of 
power to which the greater spirits are 
prone. To it Mr. Hewlett hag often yield- 
ed. As in a great painting of Delacroix, the 
whole landscape — shrubs, trees, rocks, 
mountainsides—writhes and swings with the 
wrestling figures of Jacob and the angel 
till the mind reels with the sense of action, 
so in Mr. Hewlett's narrative the minimal] 
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things have a kind of distracting life of 
their own. You read: ‘The devil of Anjou 
sat eating King Henry’s eyes, and you saw 
him at his meal,” but you had just been 
told: “His features seemed to have been 
hacked coarsely out of wood and as coarsely 
painted; but what might have passed by 
such means for a man was transformed by 
his burning eyes, with their fuel of pain, in- 
to the similitude of a fallen angel.’’ Here 
was enough of eyes and angels. 

It was Mr. Hewlett’s prose style that con- 
vinced us some ten years ago that the pub- 
lication of ‘Earthwork out of Tuscany’ was 
an event in English literature. That judg- 
ment, so far as it went, we have had no 
occasion to retract. Whether in the more 
facile success of ‘Forest Lovers,’ in the 
trenchant brilliancy of ‘Little Novels of It- 
aly,’ or in his minor pieces, Mr. Hewlett has 
never lacked the penetrating word and the 
enkindling phrase. It is his quality. In 
‘Richard Yea-and-Nay’ it comes near to 
being his defect. The style is, indeed, 
simpler than before, but it lacks that un- 
conscious ease which befits a great novel, as 
this very nearly is. It can be said of few 
books that they suffer from a surplusage of 
ideas and images, of few that their success 
is compromised by sheer virtuosity. If cer- 
tain defects of this notable book have been 
considered somewhat at length, it is in 
the confidence that Mr. Hewlett’s ‘Richard 
Yea-and-Nay’ is only the earnest of the 
great romance that no other writer of the 
day is so iikely to give us. 





Old English Glosses. Edited by Arthur S. 
Napier, M.A., Ph.D. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: H. Frowde. 1900. 


This volume, from the Merton Professor 
of English Language and Literature at Ox- 
ford, forms the most recent addition (part 
xi.) to the medieval and modern series of 
the Anecdota Oxoniensia, as the miscel- 
lanies, taken chiefly from texts, documents, 
and extracts in the Oxford libraries and 
published from time to time by the Uni- 
versity, are called. The volume is a large 
quarto of some three hundred pages of text, 
notes, and indexes (both Latin and Eng- 
lish), and forty pages of introductory mat- 
ter. It is clearly, accurately, and attract- 
ive'y printed in a way that does credit to 
the mechanical resources of the Clarendon 
Press. 

The practice of writing-in English words 
over the Latin of classic texts, which most 
of us have fal’en into in our school days, 
is by no means a modern one. The Eng- 
lish monk of the eleventh century did pre- 
cisely the same thing. After working out 
the meaning of a difficult context, he would 
set up for the guidance of the next reader 
a translation of the most difficult words 
written in over the text. This was done by 
glossing the word or passage sometimes in 
simpler Latin, sometimes in English, some- 
times in both; often, too, there would be 
supplied to the text an ordo, setting its 
idiomatica'ly placed Latin words in the 
order of the vernacular. At a time when 
Latin vocabularies were clumsy and Latin 
grammars were comparatively inaccessible, 
such practices as these were necessary. 

It was a service of this sort that Bishop 
Asser rendered King Alfred when “he ex- 
plained” (“‘enodavit” is Malmesbury’s gra- 
phic term for it) “the mean’ng of Boethius 
de Consolatione in simpler words, and the 








King turned these into English.’’ The Latin 
works of Aldhelm, as Professor Napier 
points out, are especially full of these 
“enodations,”” and have always furnished 
rich material for the Old English lexicog- 
rapher. They stood badly in need of 
editing, for many of their words have 
been taken into our Old English dictlon- 
aries without a careful study of what they 
stood for. To collect and edit carefully 
these and such other glosses as were ac- 
cessible, is a task which Professor Napier 
set himself a number of years ago and has 
now successfully achieved. 

The book itse'f, which its editor mod- 
estly describes as ‘“‘a small instalment 
towards the future Corpus of Old English 
Glosses,”’ is really much more than this. In 
the first place, it is an example of accu- 
rate and condensed scholarship, which the 
young English student will do well to take 
for his model. The introductions are brief, 
accurate, essential, and clearly written, with 
not a sentence of padding, not a paragraph 
ef literary writing in the whole. The text 
is presented in all the accuracy and purity 
of its original form, without alteration, 
without botching. The notes contain an 
amount of apposite explanatory information 
such as is rarely packed away in so brief 
a compass. Everywhere in the book is the 
brevity, accuracy, consistency of positive 
scientific method. Such work is of perma- 
nent value, and, once done, needs not to be 
done over again. 

Then, again, the book marks a distinct 
advance in English lexicography. It lays 
once and for all many of the ghost-words 
which have haunted Old English diction- 
aries since the days of Sumner and Lye. 
Pedigrees of a few of these creatures of 
editorial misreadings and scribal misunder- 
standings Professor Napier gives in his edi- 
torial preface; others are run down in the 
subsequent notes. And all this valuable and 
final criticism is clearly and simply put, with- 
out any of the eureka spirit which some- 
times mars such work. The book shows 
also many interesting new forms of Old 
English words, enlarging thus our knowl- 
edge of Old English grammar as well as 
that of Old English vocabulary. 

At present such work as this of Professor 
Napier’s seems in its interest rather re- 
mote. Few save specialists in the subject 
care to follow its progress. But surely the 
time will come when we shall seek out the 
origins of this marvellous speech of ours, 
and study Old English with something like 
au intelligent sympathy. We shall then be 
struck with the poetic character of Old 
English thinking, such as is shown in these 
glossaries and is impressed indelibly upon 
Old English literature, both poetry and 
prose. Our English ancestors were the 
most literary of all the Western barbarians, 
and even the scanty remains of their liter- 
ature which have come down to us show 
clearly the poetic quality of their speech. 
Their words speak always of human ex- 
perience, something seen, or heard, or 
touched. Even when they are called upon 
to name an abstract idea, they name it 
with a peculiar vividness and directness 
which is the very essence of literature. 
Their narrative poetry is a series of pic- 
tures rapidly suggested to the mind by pic- 
turesque associations. Where their poetry 
touches on the emotions, it is the poignant 
experience of an individual which is rep- 
rerented. In their speech and in their 











literature lies the germ of that English 
poetic expression which reaches its full 
flewer in Shakspere. 

t is a mistake to think of such work as 
this which lies before us as having for its 
concern only “‘philology,’’ and as being in- 
spired merely by a scientific curiosity to 
know the meanings and forms of words. 
Words are nothing apart from literature 
They do no* exist because they are so many 
curious combination of various humanly 
formed speech-sounds, but because they 
are part of the mind's life. They develop 
and grow with the growth and development 
of human experience, and the study of them 
apart from human experience is lifeless and 
fruitless. The scientific scholarship which 
Professor Napier has been developing at Ox- 
ford is by no means what is commonly 
thought of and spoken of as the ‘“‘philolog- 
ical’’ study of English. It has nothing 
to do with so-called ‘“‘roots’’ and ‘‘stems,” 


“affixes” and ‘‘suffixes’’; but its goal is the 


accurate knowledge of the organic life and 
development of an idiom which is alive to- 
day in the mind of every one who thinks in 
English, and the scientific understanding of 
the organic life and development of a liter- 
ature that is as rich in human Interest as 
ary the world has yet produced. Such 
scholarship can afford to be patient, for 
science as well as art is long. 
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1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


BoOKs When ome iene ask for 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write for gostenene, An as- 
sortment of catalogues and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 
P. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 W. 42p Sr. NEW YORK. 
(Menton tte advertisement and receive a discount.) 


F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 Sth Ave., bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agente for the leading 
Paris toe age ‘auchnitz’s British authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics, Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 

and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUMI- 
gtATEO MA NUSCRIPTS published periodically. 
Early Knglish Literature, Earl! nted Books in 
Eric ae uy aneametueer rat wi 

a 29 KEW BO STREET: LONDON, EN 




















Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray’s Works and Dickens’ and Scott's a ee, 
Thinnest printiog pa) 4 in the world used. Large ty 

easy to read. Size 44 by OM inches and not picket 
than a monthly magazine, Bound in cloth, $1.00 each. 
Prospectus mailed free on re uest, or books sent +f 
paid on receipt of price. 08. NELSON & 80 

7 East 18th 8t., New eas 

















